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S ing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song, 

for  he  has  done  wondrous  deeds; 
His  right  hand  has  won  victory  for  him, 

his  holy  arm. 
The  Lord  has  made  his  salvation  known: 

in  the  sight  of  the  nations  he  has  revealed  his  justice. 
He  has  remembered  his  kindness  and  his  faithfulness 

toward  the  house  of  Israel. 
All  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen 

the  salvation  by  our  God. 
Sing  joyfully  to  the  Lord,  all  you  lands; 

break  into  song;  sing  praise. 
Sing  praise  to  the  Lord  with  the  harp, 

with  the  harp  and  melodious  song. 
With  trumpets  and  the  sound  of  the  horn 

sing  joyfully  before  the  King,  the  Lord. 
Let  the  sea  and  what  fills  it  resound, 

the  world  and  those  who  dwell  in  it; 
Let  the  rivers  clap  their  hands, 

the  mountains  shout  with  them  for  joy 
Before  the  Lord  for  he  comes, 

for  he  comes  to  rule  the  earth; 
He  will  rule  the  world  with  justice 

and  the  peoples  with  equity. 

Psalm  97 

May  the  kindness  and  faithfulness,  the  justice  and 
equity  of  the  King  of  Kings  surround  and  encompass 
all  our  friends  during  this  New  Year  and  always. 


Memo . . . 

from  the  editor's  desk 


Year  of  Faith 

in  offering  to  our  friends,  wherever  they  may  be,  our  good  wishes  for  the  New 
Year,  what  better  wish  can  we  articulate  than  that,  in  keeping  with  our  Holy  Father's 
wish,  it  may  be  a  Year  of  Faith.  Politically,  economically,  and,  most  of  all  spiritually, 
our  world  is  troubled.  We  sorely  need  that  faith  which  will  enable  us  to  put  our  hands 
into  the  Hand  of  God  and  walk  serenely  onward.  Our  Father  never  forsakes  us.  He 
raises  up  prophets  in  every  age  to  act  as  beacons  during  periods  of  darkness,  beacons 
to  guide  us  on.  Surely  one  such  prophet  of  our  time  was  Dag  Hammarskjold.  We 
believe  that  this  excerpt  from  Markings,  written  in  1958,  will  inspire  you  as  it  has  us. 

"In  the  faith  which  is  'God's  marriage  to  the  soul',  you  are  one  in  God,  and 
God  is  wholly  in  you, 

just  as,  for  you,  He  is  wholly  in  all  you  meet. 

With  this  faith,  in  prayer  you  descend  into  yourself  to  meet  the  Other, 
in  the  steadfastness  and  light  of  this  union, 
see  that  all  things  stand,  like  yourself,  alone  before  God, 
and  that  each  of  your  acts  is  an  act  of  creation,  conscious, 
because  you  are  a  human  being  with  human  responsibilities, 
but  governed,  nevertheless,  by  the  power  beyond  human  consciousness  which 
has  created  man. 

You  are  liberated  from  things,  but  you  encounter  in  them  an  experience  which  has 
the  purity  and  clarity  of  revelation. 

In  the  faith  which  is  'God's  marriage  to  the  soul',  everything,  therefore,  has  a 
meaning. 

So  live  then,  that  you  may  use  what  has  been  put  into  your  hand  .  .  ." 
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Our 

American 
Sisters 


"and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  us?"  asked  Sister  Denis,  glaring  down  at  me 
from  her  lofty  height.  "Us"  meant  Sister  Haut  and  herself,  our  only  American-born 
Sisters.  The  question  was  prompted  by  the  four  Centennial  issues  of  the  field  at 
home  in  which  we  featured  the  sisters  from  each  section  of  Canada.  It  was  not  only 
to  appease  her  that  I  said  the  January  issue  in  1968  would  feature  the  u.s.a.  I  had 
intended  doing  it  anyway. 

In  this  issue  we  have  articles  by  both  Sister  Denis  and  Sister  Haut,  a  story  done  by 
a  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  newspaper  on  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  Grand  Forks, 
and  a  flashback  to  the  beginning  of  the  North  Dakota  mission. 

When  we  first  went  to  North  Dakota  Father  Daly  wrote  in  the  editorial  of  the 
January  1940  issue  of  the  field  at  home: 

"South  of  Canada  lies  the  great  United  States  of  America.  The  teeming  millions, 
the  democratic  institutions,  the  unparalleled  wealth,  the  industrial  and  commercial 
achievements,  the  inventive  genius  and  progressiveness  of  the  people  have  made  of 
her  a  leading  country  in  the  modern  world.  The  unfortified  and  unprotected  border 
that  divides  the  two  countries  is  a  standing  symbol  of  that  peace  and  harmony  that 
have  reigned  between  them  for  well  over  a  century  .  .  . 

"Some  may  ask  why  should  the  Sisters  of  Service  go  to  the  United  States  when  the 
need  is  still  so  great  in  our  own  country.  Our  answer  is  that  we  always  help  "our- 
selves" better  by  helping  "others".  Moreover  the  Church  of  God  knows  no  boundary 
line.  Founded  by  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  all  souls,  she  is  sent  to  teach  all  nations. 
This  Catholicity  of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  marks  of  her  divinity.  A  national  Church 
can  never  claim  to  be  the  Church  of  God  .  .  . 

"With  the  progress  of  time  religious  orders  have  given  to  their  work  this  divine 
stamp  of  Catholicity.  Wherever  souls  are  to  be  saved  and  the  Church  helped  their 
members  have  gone  willingly  and  joyfully.  Although  necessarily  confined  at  first  to  the 
Country  that  witnessed  its  birth  and  development,  a  religious  Community  soon  reaches 
out  beyond  national  frontiers.  This  Catholicity  brings  to  an  Order  its  own  reward.  To 
its  members  come  a  greater  breadth  of  vision  and  an  enhanced  spirit  of  generosity. 
The  Community  that  refuses  to  venture  out  for  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  will  soon  be 
struck  with  sterility.  'When  the  prophesy  shall  fail  the  people  shall  be  scattered  abroad.' 
(Prov.  29,18)" 

The  many  American  sisters  that  Father  Daly  hoped  for  have  not  yet  materialized. 
But  if  our  Americans  are  small  in  numbers,  they  are  large,  very  large  in  quality.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  salute  them  in  this  issue  and  to  say  to  them,  "May  your  tribe  increase." 
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OUR  FIRST 

INTERNATIONAL 

VENTURE 


editor's  note:  The  three  sisters  who  first  went  to  Fargo  were  Sisters  Domilla  Mor- 
rison, Mary  O'Kane  and  Edith  Wayland.  Father  Mulloy  later  became  the  Bishop  of 
Covington,  Kentucky;  Monsignor  Ryan  became  Bishop  of  Bismark,  North  Dakota. 
Bishop  Muench  became  Cardinal  Muench  of  the  Roman  Curia  and,  later,  Papal 
Nuncio  to  Germany.  All  three  good  friends  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  dead,  as  is 
Sister  O'Kane.  Monsignor  Dworchak,  another  good  friend,  became  and  still  is,  the 
Bishop  of  Fargo. 


on  august  20th  we  three  met  in  Winni- 
peg (not  for  the  first  time  of  course),  and 
as  we  faced  each  other  strange  emotions 
revealed  themselves  on  the  faces  of  all 
three.  An  onlooker  might  wonder  just 
what  emotions  were  portrayed.  Sadness? 
Joy?  Hope?  Despair?  Fear?  Courage?  If 
one  could  suggest  an  emotion  which  in- 
cluded all  these  at  the  same  time  the  on- 
looker's curiosity  might  be  satisfied,  for 
on  the  morrow  we  three  were  to  leave  for 
Fargo  to  open  the  first  S.O.S.  mission  in 
the  United  States.  Hence  the  conglomera- 
tion of  emotions. 

The  eventful  morning  came  as  all  morn- 
ings do,  and  together  with  suitcases,  club 
bags  and  steamer  trunks,  containing  all 
our  worldly  possessions,  we  piled  into  Fa- 
ther Mulloy's  car  and  at  9:30  a.m.  set  out 
on  our  journey.  Each  of  us  having  come 
from  a  different  mission  in  Canada  and 
not  having  met  for  some  years,  there  was 
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much  news  to  be  exchanged  and  many 
experiences  to  be  related.  The  morning 
was  beautiful  and,  forgetting  the  mission 
that  lay  ahead,  we  lost  ourselves  in  mem- 
ories of  those  that  lay  behind. 

Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
border,  seeking  entrance  to  the  United 
States.  As  all  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, there  was  no  difficulty.  But  when 
the  formalities  of  Immigration  had  been 
attended  to  and  we  were  speeding  over 
American  soil,  a  different  atmosphere 
seemed  to  pervade  the  car.  From  the  back 
seat,  where  a  few  moments  previously 
there  had  been  a  cheerful  hum  of  conver- 
sation, there  issued  not  a  sound.  The  sil- 
ence must  have  been  rather  prolonged  for 
after  some  time  our  patient  chauffer,  Fa- 
ther Mulloy,  began  to  cast  furtive  glances 
backward  and  through  the  rear-view  mir- 
ror. He  felt,  no  doubt,  a  bit  like  a  kind- 
hearted  kidnapper.  The  thoughts  that 
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A  Fargo  Flashback 

from  the  field  at  home,  January  1940 


passed  through  our  minds  during  that 
long  silence  have  never  been  discussed 
but,  by  the  time  we  reached  Grand  Forks, 
lively  conversation  had  been  resumed  and 
all  traces  of  worry  had  left  Father's  face. 

We  stopped  for  dinner  at  Grand  Forks 
and  then  went  on  in  high  spirits  until 
Fargo  came  in  sight  about  4:30  p.m. 
Once  again  conversation  lagged  and,  final- 
ly, subsided.  We  were  into  another  period 
of  awful  silence.  Three  minds  were  medi- 
tating this  time,  no  doubt,  on  our  arrival, 
our  presentation  to  His  Excellency  the 
Bishop,  on  what  we  would  say  and  how. 

Without  warning  our  car  stopped  sud- 
denly beside  another  out  of  which  sprang 
a  figure  who  came  eagerly  toward  us  with 
outstretched  hands  and  a  welcoming,  fa- 
therly smile  that  set  all  our  fears  at  rest. 
It  was  His  Excellency,  Bishop  Muench. 
We  knew  we  were  "at  home"  in  Fargo. 
The  Bishop's  welcome  was  soon  to  be 
echoed  by  the  clergy,  the  sisters  and  the 
people  of  the  diocese.  Fargo  expected  us 
and  it  was  not  a  surprise,  but  only  a 
friendly  interest,  which  made  people  stare 
when  we  walked  down  Broadway  the  next 
morning.  One  little  girl  was  brave  enough 
to  venture  a  "Good  morning,  Sisters." 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  at  St.  John's 
Hospital,  with  whom  we  stayed  for  two 
months,  spared  no  effort  to  make  us  hap- 
py and  comfortable. 
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ed.  note:  There  follows  an  account  of 
the  various  activities  in  which  the  sisters 
took  part  during  their  first  two  months  in 
Fargo.  Then  .  .  . 

At  the  close  of  the  series  of  Confer- 
ences we  were  confronted  with,  to  us,  the 
most  important  task  of  all  -  moving  into 
our  own  home.  Up  to  this  time  we  had 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  but  now  we  were  to  begin  our 
own  housekeeping.  When  the  house  cho- 
sen for  our  winter  residence  was  declared 
vacant  we  lost  no  time  moving  in.  The 
furniture  was  arranged  and  re-arranged. 
We  chose  a  room  -  the  best  room  -  for 
the  chapel.  A  temporary  altar  was  set  up 
and  on  the  feast  of  Sts.  Simon  and  Jude, 
the  first  Mass  in  our  little  chapel  was  cele- 
brated by  His  Excellency,  Bishop  Muench 
assisted  by  Monsignor  Dworchak  with 
Monsignor  Ryan  and  Father  Mulloy  in 
attendance. 

And  now  Our  Sacramental  Lord  is 
with  us  always.  Our  work  takes  us  out  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  we  never 
return  to  an  empty  house.  At  home, 
awaiting  us,  is  our  Eucharistic  Lord, 
keeping  watch  over  the  first  little  S.O.S. 
American  mission.  Under  His  guidance 
and  watchful  care  we  know  that  all  will 
be  well. 
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Mike  Carrigan 


South  of 
the  Border 

From  the  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


Three  Roman  Catholic  nuns  have  been 
unobtrusively  holding  a  "beachhead"  for 
their  Canadian-based  religious  order  here 
for  the  past  four  years. 

The  three,  Sisters  Margaret  Ready, 
Sister  Rosemarie  Hudon  and  Sister  Helen 
Hayes,  are  members  of  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice and  are  the  only  nuns  from  their 
order  stationed  in  the  United  States. 

Their  simple,  almost  secular  mode  of 
dress,  sometimes  results  in  their  being  mis- 
taken for  public  health  nurses,  Red  Cross 
workers,  hospital  Gray  Ladies  or  the  like, 
a  predicament,  which  they  say  can  get 
amusing. 

Founded  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  in  1922,  the 
Sisters  of  Service,  first  worked  among  im- 
migrant people  making  a  new  life  for 
themselves  in  Canada.  Later,  they  were 
sent  out  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  to 
live  and  work  among  people  as  teachers, 
nurses,  social  workers  and  in  the  secre- 
tarial field. 

The  three  sisters  assigned  here  instruct 
lay  teachers  of  religion  in  the  Diocese  of 
Fargo  under  the  Church's  Confraternity 
of  Christian  Doctrine  program.  The  late 
Cardinal  Muench  of  Fargo  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  order's  founder  and  asked 
that  a  contingent  be  sent  to  Fargo  to  han- 
dle religious  correspondence  courses.  As 
the  CCD  program  grew  rather  dramatical- 
ly, the  little  band  of  nuns  was  moved  to 
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Grand  Forks  and  placed  in  charge  of  co- 
ordinating the  program.  It  provides  reli- 
gious education  to  Catholic  young  people 
who  attend  public  schools. 

The  diocese  provided  them  with  a  home 
at  918  Columbia  Rd.,  and  office  space  in 
the  diocesan  education  office  near  St. 
James  High  School.  Sister  Hudon  and 
Sister  Hayes  each  delivers  four  to  eight 
lectures  a  week  to  lay  religion  teachers. 
Currently  they  are  in  contact  with  ap- 
proximately 5,000  teachers  of  religion. 
Sister  Ready  maintains  the  office  and  an 
information  center  at  the  education  office. 

The  sisters  said  their  order,  like  most 
others,  is  anxious  to  get  vocations  from 
young  girls  interested  in  becoming  nuns. 
Vocations  in  many  religious  orders,  have 
declined,  they  indicated,  "We  particular- 
ly want  Americans.  Thus  far  there  have 
been  no  vocations  (to  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice) in  this  diocese,"  Sister  Hudon  said. 
The  nuns  agreed  that  governmental  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  Vista, 
have  accounted  for  some  of  the  decline. 

Women  who  become  nuns  are  "looking 
for  fulfillment  as  mature  women,"  Sister 
Hudon  said,  but  do  so  for  more  than  just 
humanitarian  reasons.  "It's  love  of  God. 
We  have  our  own  spiritual  lives  stemming 
from  a  life  of  prayer. 

Though  the  nuns  devote  long  hours  of 
their  time  to  hard  work  and  prayer  (the 
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The  basement  chapel  is  very  small,  very  liturgical  and  very  peace-filled 


Sister  Hudon  is  as  delighted  with 
Sister  Ready's  muffins  as  she 
would  be  with  Mexican  tacos 
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Sister  Hayes  accompanies  a  "choir  practice'  on  her  guitar 


sisters  estimated  they  spend  about  two 
hours  each  day  in  communal  and  private 
prayer) ,  there  is  still  time  and  freedom  for 
individual  self  expression. 

Sister  Hayes  is  the  musician  of  the  tiny 
community.  She  is  accomplished  enough 
at  the  guitar  to  play  at  folk  masses  and 
performs  impromptu  concerts  at  home  on 
a  small  portable  organ  she  brought  from 
Canada. 

Sister  Ready  expresses  her  virtuosity  in 
the  culinary  department,  whipping  up 
succulent  dishes  like  wild  duck  topped 
with  an  organge  glaze,  venison  roasts  and 
exotic  recipies  she  just  can't  help  trying 
her  hand  at,  like  onion  en  casserole  made 


with  catsup  and  honey,  sauerkraut  salad 
and  sour  cream  raisin  pie.  Mostly,  though, 
the  sisters  dine  frugally  on  a  more  rou- 
tine meat  and  potato  fare,  like  most 
everyone  else. 

Sister  Hudon's  choice  in  relaxation  is 
reading,  which  is  understandable  for  a 
nun  with  a  Ph.D.  degree.  One  of  her  col- 
leagues, divulged  that  her  tastes  in  light 
reading  include  "who-done-it"  type  de- 
tective stories,  which  of  course,  isn't  so 
understandable  for  a  nun  with  a  Ph.D. 
She  also  has  a  taste  for  Mexican-style 
tacos  but  suppresses  that  particular  vice 
in  deference  to  her  sister  nuns,  who  "hate 
spicy  foods." 


Year's  End 

O  Lord,  our  loving  God,  we  thank  Three  that  Thou  remainest 
the  same  and  that  Thy  years  have  no  end;  that  it  is  Thy  will 
and  Thy  gift  to  grant  us  to  remain;  that  Thy  Word  remains, 
in  which  Thy  heart  is  manifest  to  us  and  which  speaks  to  our 
hearts.  Give  us  the  freedom,  where  all  else  decays,  to  hold 
to  it  and  it  alone. 

And  now  grant  that  in  this  freedom  we  may  take  today 
our  final  steps  in  the  old  year  and  tomorrow  our  first  in  the 
new,  and  then  all  further  steps  into  that  future  which  is  grant- 
ed to  us,  whether  it  be  long  or  short. 

Awaken  to  this  same  freedom  and  enlighten  in  every  place 
more  and  more  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  high  and 
low,  wise  and  foolish,  that  they  too  may  become  witnesses  of 
that  which  abides  forever.  Let  a  little,  or  even  at  times  much, 
of  the  dawn  of  eternity  shine  into  the  prisons  in  all  lands, 
into  the  clinics  and  schools,  the  council  halls  and  editorial 
rooms,  into  all  places  where  men  suffer  and  achieve,  speak 
and  make  decisions,  and  so  easily  forget  that  Thou  art  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  and  that  they  must  answer  to  Thee.  And  let 
such  dawn  shine  too  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our  families 
at  home,  and  of  those  many  known  and  unknown  to  us  who 
are  poor,  forsaken,  confused,  hungering,  sick  and  dying.  And 
do  not  withold  it  from  us  when  our  hour  shall  strike. 

Mighty  God  we  praise  Thy  name.  In  Thee  alone  we  hope, 
O  let  us  not  be  lost.  Amen. 

KARL  BARTH 
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Margaret  Denis,  s.o.s. 


Yankee  -  Canadian 


ed.  note:  We  asked  our  two  professed  American  Sisters  to  describe 
their  own  feelings  as  members  of  a  Canadian  Institute 


Being  one  of  two  Americans  in  a  totally 
Canadian  Community  whose  only  foreign 
mission  is  in  North  Dakota  is  a  difficult 
situation  to  explain.  In  answer  to  the  fre- 
quent question:  "How  did  you,  from  De- 
troit, ever  enter  the  Sisters  of  Service?", 
it  is  much  easier  to  tell  the  ultimate  truth 
-  "The  Holy  Spirit  led  me  here"  -  than 
to  spell  out  the  proximate  truth. 

And  even  the  proximate  truth  is  pretty 
remote.  My  grandmother  had  helped  the 
Sisters  of  Service  when  they  opened  their 
first  foreign  mission  in  Fargo,  North  Da- 
kota. Years  later  I  was  told  that  Gram 
had  always  prayed  for  American  voca- 
tions to  the  Sisters  of  Service.  When  she 
was  dying  of  cancer  she  came  to  stay  with 
us  in  Detroit.  I  was  the  tender  age  of  ten 
and  knew  not  whether  the  SOS  even 
existed.  It  was  before  her  death  that 
Sister  Morrison  and  Sister  Guest  stopped 
to  visit  her  on  their  way  to  Toronto.  Thus 
my  mother  met  the  Sisters  of  Service.  We 
are  now  a  generation  closer  to  my  own 
encounter  which  took  place  eight  years 
later.  While  on  a  family  vacation  through 


Sister  Denis  taught  high  school  in 
Peace  River,  Alberta  for  several 
years.  She  is  now  at  the  Office  of 
Religious  Education,  Archdiocese 
of  Winnipeg 
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Eastern  Canada  Mom  wanted  to  visit  that 
"nice  sister  who  was  so  good  to  Gram". 
My  teenage  brother  and  I  were  anything 
but  interested  in  spending  precious  vaca- 
tion time  with  "nice  sisters".  It  was  dur- 
ing this  visit  that  one  of  the  "nice  sisters" 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  a  Sister 
of  Service.  I  replied  with  the  impertinance 
of  youth:  "I  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in 
a  convent."  The  next  summer  I  entered. 
The  fact  that  the  community  was  Cana- 
dian had  little  bearing  on  my  decision. 
Here  was  a  community  that  was  modern, 
progressive,  and  had  few  of  the  tradition- 
al religious  trappings.  Furthermore,  I  did 
not  want  to  teach,  so  that  cinched  the 
matter.  (Most  of  my  religious  life  has 
been  spent  teaching  and  I  loved  it!) 

Not  before  very  long  I  realized  that 
there  were  many,  many  differences,  albeit 
subtle,  between  the  culture  of  my  home- 
land and  that  of  the  land  of  my  adoption. 
In  fact,  the  process  of  becoming  Cana- 
dianized  began  with  the  first  meal  at  the 
Novitiate  -  a  painful  introduction.  Lesson 
One:  Americans  do  not  learn  everything 
in  school,  especially  Canadian  geography. 
During  the  meal  I  was  politely  inquiring 
where  the  homes  of  some  of  the  sisters 
were.  I  was  told  that  the  pretty  sister  at 
the  end  of  the  table  came  from  Prince 
Edward  Island.  And  so  in  order  to  make 
some  intelligent  contribution  to  the  eve- 
ning's conversation,  I  asked:  "Which  one 
of  the  Great  Lakes  is  that  in?  Howls  of 
laughter  brought  Lesson  One  to  a  swift 
close.  Lesson  Two  was  learned  imme- 
diately: Keep  quiet  and  don't  display 
your  ignorance  unless  absolutely  forced 
into  it. 

*      *  * 

Lesson  Three  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing Canadianized  dealt  with  vocabulary. 


At  the  end  of  the  week  I  was  asked  to 
change  the  serviettes  in  the  refectory. 
(The  word,  refectory,  is  peculiar  to  con- 
vents, not  necessarily  to  Canada.) 

"Pardon  me,"  I  queried. 

"Change  the  serviettes." 

"The  what?" 

"The  serviettes."  (Sisters  probably  felt 
like  adding  "Stupid!"  but  in  charity  she 
refrained.) 

"Holy  Cow!  (That  expression  lasted 
only  two  weeks.)  What  are  serviettes?" 

After  that  amazing  discovery,  by  ap- 
plying the  fruit  of  Lesson  Two  I  learned 
such  interesting  things  as  a  "verandah"  is 
a  porch;  a  "chesterfield"  is  a  davenport 
not  a  cigarette. 

*  *  * 

Spelling,  a  la  King's  English,  was 
the  subject  of  Lesson  Four,  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  saviour,  not  our  savior;  the  bank 
issues  cheques,  not  checks;  a  circle  has  a 
centre,  not  a  center;  children  like  to 
colour,  not  color.  And  it  goes  without 
saying  that  such  atrocities  as  nite,  lite, 
thru,  tho'  were  banished  forever. 

*  *  * 

Lesson  Five,  the  fine  points  of  Cana- 
dian pronounciation,  was  not  learned  di- 
rectly but  acquired  imperceptibly.  If  ever 
in  doubt  whether  an  individual  of  the  hu- 
man species  is  American  or  Canadian, 
just  ask  them  to  say  "out"  or  "about".  My 
American  "awt"  gradually  became  the 
crisp  Canadian  "oot".  Long  "a"  sounds,  as 
in  Catholic  or  Canada  became  short  "a" 
sounds.  The  full  impact  of  this  lesson  hit 
me  when  I  noticed  that  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  had  a  most  peculiar  accent.  They, 
in  turn,  comented  on  my  "accent". 

In  the  teaching  profession  the  process 
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of  Canadianization  became  more  intense 
and  reached  greater  depths.  I  was  assign- 
ed to  teach  history  -  Canadian  History  - 
in  high  school  with  the  extra-curricular 
activity  of  pounding  patriotism  into  apa- 
thetic teenagers.  We  sang  "O  Canada" 
with  gusto,  celebrated  yearly  Canadian 
Citizenship  Days  in  true  Yankee  hoopla 
fashion,  sweated  over  the  process  of  pass- 
ing a  bill  through  Parliament,  expounded 
upon  each  significant  step  toward  Con- 
federation and  distinguished  between  mat- 
ters of  Federal  and  Provincial  concern.  Is 
it  with  pride  or  shame  that  I  admit  know- 
ing the  details  of  Canadian  History  and 
Government  better  than  American  His- 
tory and  Government?  When  the  phrase 
"we  Canadians"  slipped  out  one  day  in 
class,  I  knew  the  Canadianization  process 
was  complete. 


Does  this  mean  that  I  have  ceased  to 
be  an  American,  that  I  have  ceased  to 
love  my  home  country?  No,  that  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  love.  A  new  love  does  not 
necesarily  involve  a  betrayal  of  a  former 
love.  Tears  of  joy  still  come  to  my  eyes 
when  I  hear  the  strains  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner";  and  my  heart  leaps  at 
the  sight  of  Old  Glory  waving  in  the 
breeze. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  room  for  a 
deep  love  of  Canada,  of  the  rural  west,  of 
the  untouched  beauty  of  the  North,  of 
the  golden  prairies,  of  the  magnificent 
Rockies,  of  the  unique  blend  of  many 
cultures,  of  a  people  shaping  their  history 
and  their  identity  -  in  short,  of  a  mis- 
sionary vocation  in  Canada,  "the  land  of 
magnificent  distances  and  illimitable  pos- 
sibilities." 


God  looks  —  All  Seeing 

I  look  -  unseeing 

God  knows  -All  Wisdom 

I  know  -  all  foolishness 

God  acts  -All  Powerful 

I  act  -  all  weakness 

God  calls  -All  Lovable 

And  I,  all  weakness 

And  all  foolishness, 

Go  blindly  where  he  calls, 

Hoping  He  will  but  overlook 

My  weak  and  foolish  heart. 

FLORENCE  KELLY,  S.O.S. 
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Marian  Haut,  s.o.s. 

Read 
all  about 
it  in... 


once  upon  a  time,  whenever  a  news 
story  broke,  news  vendors  at  every  street- 
corner  sang  variations  on  the  one  theme: 
"Read  all  about  it  in  .  .  ."  whatever  the 
name  of  the  paper  was.  That  was  how  I 
decided  to  enter  the  Sisters  of  Service; 
not  through  hearing  a  newsboy  shout,  but 
through  casually  buying  the  Denver  Re- 
gister at  the  paper-rack  in  my  parish 


Sister  Haut  spent  some  years  in 
Western  Canada  and  North 
Dakota.  More  recently  she  has 
been  in  Halifax  and  St.  John's, 
Nfld. 
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church,  St.  Joseph's  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

I  had  been  thinking  about  entering  the 
convent.  Where  to  enter  was  the  big  ques- 
tion. Then  I  bought  that  paper.  There  was 
one  article  which  caught  -  and  held  -  my 
interest.  It  was  the  story  of  a  Congrega- 
tion of  Sisters  which  in  1967  is  considered 
modern.  But  this  was  back  in  the  thirties. 
Sister  Margaret  Guest,  the  then  Sister 
General  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  had  come  to  Fargo,  North 
Dakota  to  address  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference.  With  the  details 
of  her  address  there  were  included  details 
about  her  Congregation.  At  the  end  there 
was  a  plea  for  vocations  to  the  Sisters  of 
Service  who  had  recently  opened  a  house 
in  Fargo. 

In  the  following  months  I  considered 
entering  many,  many  Congregations.  But, 
somehow,  I  kept  returning  to  the  thought 
of  the  S.O.S.  I  wrote  for  information  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  reply.  Right  away 
I  disliked  the  colour  of  the  habit  -  grey. 
This  was  offset  however  by  the  knowledge 
that  Our  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help  was 
Patroness  of  the  Congregation.  I  had 
made  the  Redemptorist  Novena  Devo- 
tions, hence  my  love  for  Our  Mother  of 
Perpetual  Help.  Another  appealing  bit  of 
knowledge  was  that  the  principal  aposto- 
late  of  these  sisters  was  to  the  most  aban- 
doned souls,  as  is  the  Redemptorist 
apostolate. 

Toronto  was  a  long  way  from  Daven- 
port; perhaps  not  in  actual  distance  but 
any  place  in  another  country  seems  a 
long,  long  way  from  home.  After  a  great 
deal  of  prayer  I  made  my  decision.  The 
Sisters  of  Service  was  the  Congregation 
for  me. 

How  do  I  feel  as  an  American  in  a 
Canadian  Congregation?  To  do  God's 


Will  in  the  place  He  has  destined  for  you 
can  bring  only  happiness,  peace  and  joy. 
Father  Daly  used  to  say,  "Look  at  big 
maps."  The  ecclesial  dimension  of  his 
advanced  thinking  has,  I  think  and  hope, 
extended  to  the  sisters  to  whose  welfare 
he  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life. 
To  most  of  us,  I  believe,  where  we 
serve  does  not  matter  nearly  so  much  as 
how  we  serve.  The  harvest  is  indeed  great 
in  every  corner  of  God's  world.  The  la- 
bourers remain  few.  Perhaps,  and  hope- 
fully, we  shall  one  day  have  numerous 
American  sisters.  With  the  needs  so  great 
in  Canada,  there  can  hardly  be  more 
American  foundations  until  there  are 
more  American  sisters. 

My  twenty-five  years  in  the  Congrega- 
tion have  been  spent  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  in  rural  as  in  city  mis- 
sions. My  life  has  been  richer  in  fulfill- 
ment because  of  the  years  I  have  spent  in 
each  place.  "The  world  belongs  to  him 
who  loves  it  most  and  proves  his  love" 
said  the  Cure  of  Ars.  The  Decree  on  the 
Appropriate  Renewal  of  the  Religious 
Life  states:  "The  more  ardently  they  (re- 
ligious) unite  themselves  to  Christ 
through  self-surrender  involving  their  en- 
tire lives,  the  more  vigorous  becomes  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  the  more  abund- 
antly her  apostolate  bears  fruit." 

Christ's  love  is  universal  as  is  His 
Church.  The  needs  of  the  People  of  God 
are  universal.  Where  we  serve  Him  and 
His  people  is  of  small  moment.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  serve.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  my  Congregation  has  not  asked 
me  to  renounce  my  American  citizenship. 
I  am  even  more  grateful  for  my  vocation 
to  the  Sisters  of  Service  which  has  given 
me  citizenship  in  the  army  of  those  spe- 
cially consecrated  to  God  and  His  People. 
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CHRISTIANITY  and  IDEOLOGY 


Christianity  is  not  an  ideology.  From  its  nature  and  from  the  teachings 
about  its  own  special  reality,  certain  universal  norms  of  action  are  given 
by  which  man  conforms  himself  to  God,  even  in  secular  matters,  norms 
which  in  the  end,  will  bring  man  to  a  renewed  openness  to  God's  absolute, 
forgiving  presence  in  all  the  dimensions  of  human  existence.  We  ought  not 
to  confine  the  faith,  therefore,  to  any  particular  dimension,  rather  we 
should  see  it  as  the  inner  law  of  our  whole  life.  These  universal  norms, 
however,  insofar  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Christian  message  and  are 
proclaimed  in  the  teaching  ministry  of  the  Church,  leave  ample  room  for 
imperatives  and  programs  that  are  conditioned  by  the  situations  in  history. 
This  gives  rise  to  several  considerations.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Church  as 
such  cannot  become  the  direct,  official  bearer,  as  it  were,  of  the  concrete 
imperatives  and  programs,  i.e.  the  concrete  archetypal  patterns  for  the 
shaping  of  history.  She  cannot  tell  the  Christian  in  his  individual  and  col- 
lective history  exactly  what  he  must  do  here  and  now.  She  cannot  take 
from  him  the  burden  of  hazardous,  historical  decisions,  and  their  possible 
frustration,  nor  can  she  spare  him  the  fact  that  history  ever  and  again 
turns  into  blind  alleys.  The  Church  must,  therefore,  refuse  to  become  an 
ideology,  if  we  mean  by  this  an  historical  program  which  has  to  regard 
itself  as  absolute  in  order  to  carry  any  historical  weight. 

The  refusal  of  the  Church  to  become  an  ideology  in  this  sense,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  Christian,  in  his  individual  and  collective  decisions 
here  and  now,  does  not  have  the  obligation  by  virtue  of  his  Christian 
responsibility  to  choose  a  particular,  concrete  imperative  and  thereby  to 
take  upon  himself  the  burden  and  risk  of  putting  such  an  imperative  into 
practice.  If  his  transcendental  Christian  nature  is  to  be  realized  in  his  his- 
torical being  in  all  its  dimensons,  then  it  becomes  necessary  and  obliga- 
tory for  him  to  find  a  concrete  imperative  for  the  affairs  of  history,  deriv- 
ing from  the  very  centre  of  his  Christian  existence,  even  though  the  Church 
as  such  cannot  supply  it.  He  accepts  this  Christian  responsibility  for  con- 
crete decisions  in  his  historical  situation,  but  he  accepts  it  in  earnest  obe- 
dience to  the  absolutely  binding  will  of  the  Living  God,  and  therefore  he 
does  not  ideologize  these  decisions.  This  is  possible  for  the  Christian  be- 
cause without  falling  into  quietism  or  skepticism,  without  relativizing  his 
conduct,  he  secures  his  decisions  more  and  more  deeply  in  the  decrees  of 
the  absolutely  sovereign  Lord  of  reality,  by  whose  grace  the  outcome  and 
the  risk  of  his  decision  become  secure  and  salvific,  who  is  able  to  demand 
and  render  possible  for  other  times  other  decisions  which  conform  to  his 

Will.  KARL  RAHNER,  S.J. 
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For  information  .  .  . 

SISTER  C.  MORIARITY,  SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
4  WELLESLEY  PLACE,  TORONTO  5,  CANADA 
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I  Want  To  Love 


/  want  to  love, 

truly,  deeply,  with  all  that  I  am, 

with  all  that  I  have. 
Whom  shall  I, 

whom  can  I  love  this  way? 
Will  it  be  one  person? 

Will  his  love  and  mine,  united, 

procreate  other  loves,  children 

to  whom  we  shall  pass  on 

our  heritage  of  deep  and  lasting  love? 
This  could  be  beautiful. 

Or  shall  my  love 

be  given  uniquely  to  the  Person, 

the  One  Who  is  Himself  incarnate  Love? 
Shall  my  small  love  united 

to  the  greatness,  the  glory  of  His 

be  channelled  out  to  all  His  People? 
This  too  is  beautiful. 

A  New  Year  dawns. 

For  me  a  new  life  lies  ahead. 

To  me  the  choice. 

How  dear  the  thought  of  married  love, 
how  precious  its  responsibilities: 
to  help  one  another  on  the  way  to  God; 
together  molding  saints  for  Heaven. 

Or  have  I  the  courage 

to  say  "No"  to  all  but  Him? 
To  face  life  with  a  Lover 
Whom  I  cannot  see; 

Whose  Presence  will  be  but  dimly  known, 
at  times  known  only  in  faith. 
A  lonely  life 

of  constant  giving,  serving,  sharing. 

A  life,  withal,  of  peace  quite 

indescribable, 

of  loving  and  being  loved 

by  Love. 

To  me  the  choice. 

Spirit  of  God,  enlighten  me. 

Help  me  to  choose  that  life 

which,  in  my  eternal  life, 

will  let  me  look  at  God  and  say, 
"My  choice  was  for  Your  greater  honour  and  glory." 

S.J.B. 
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Enterprise 
in  Peace  River 


What  was  a  Centennial  Year  without  a 
project?  Perhaps  my  Grade  IV  pupils  did 
not  articulate  the  question  but  it  expresses 
their  feelings.  So  we  thought  up  a  project 
and,  whether  we  should  say  this  or  not, 
the  project  was  a  good  and  worthwhile 
one.  The  children  filled  a  Centennial  em- 
blem with  a  hundred  dimes,  ten  for  each 
province.  It  was  our  Centennial  March  of 
Dimes.  Some  of  the  dimes  came  from  sell- 
ing Centennial  pins,  but  most  of  them 
from  the  personal  sacrifices  of  the  Grade 
IV  students.  This  was  a  selfless  project 
and  worthy  of  the  great  historical  fact 
which  it  commemorated. 

Another  of  our  projects  was  for  an 
equally  noble  purpose  -  an  increase  of  vo- 
cations to  the  priesthood  and  religious 
life.  We  decided  on  a  Bible  Service  and 
enlisted  the  help  of  some  of  the  Glen- 
mary  High  School  boys  who  were  delight- 
ed to  be  included.  Lawrence  Martz  was 
the  commentator;  David  and  Louis  Bour- 
assa  (twin-brothers)  and  John  Haunhol- 
ter  were  the  readers.  Philip  Lachambre, 
accompanied  by  two  acolytes,  carried  the 
Bible.  Grade  IV  and  V  of  Immaculate 
Conception  School  sang  for  the  Bible 
Service  and  for  Benediction  which  follow- 
ed, and  Father  Paquin,  o.m.i.,  gave  the 
homily. 
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The  grown-ups  were  as  pleased  with 
the  service  as  were  the  children.  Both 
groups  asked  if  we  could  not  do  this  more 
frequently. 

CELESTINE  REINHARDT,  S.O.S. 


Grade  IV  and  their  "March  of  Dimes" 
Centennial  project 
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Dear  Sister  Editor,  the  other  day  at 
school,  after  taking  The  Cremation  of 
Sam  McGee  by  Robert  Service  with  my 
Grade  VII  class,  I  asked  each  of  the  stu- 
dents to  write  a  Tall  Tale.  I  wish  I  could 
send  all  of  them  to  you  but  I  picked  the 
enclosed  because  I  thought  it  so  original. 
The  author  is  Scott  Sutherland  whose  fa- 
ther is  a  Mountie.  Mr.  Digout  is  our 
Glenmary  Principal;  Mr.  Crough  is  Vice- 
principal;  Francis,  Dennis  and  Pat  are 
Mr.  Crough's  children.  I  thought  I  should 
make  a  few  explanations. 

MARILN  GILLESPIE,  S.O.S. 

MY  LIFE 

Scott  Sutherland 

When  I  was  2  I  joined  the  navy.  We 
were  sailing  on  a  long  stretch  of  water 
(in  our  tub)  and  I  shot  down  two  paper 
planes. 

When  I  was  3  my  Dad  bought  me  a 
car.  It  was  a  Ford  and  boy!  what  a  beaut! 
It  was  pure  plastic  and  it  was  a  whole 
yard  long.  It  ran  on  very  little  gas  because 
you  don't  use  gas,  you  peddle  it. 

When  I  was  4  I  joined  the  army  in  my 
toy  box  but  soon  quit  because  not  one 
soldier  talked,  walked  or  even  moved.  I 
guess  it  was  because  they  were  made  of 
plastic. 

When  I  was  5  I  joined  an  astronauts 
club.  We  went  on  moon  expeditions  (or 
to  the  kitchen).  We  found  all  kinds  of 
good  things  but  a  moon  maid  (our  moth- 
er), who  guards  things  on  the  moon,  took 
all  our  findings. 

Then  I  was  6,  old  enough  to  join  a 
club  called  S.C.H.O.O.L.  It  was  exciting 
at  first  but  by  the  time  I  got  in  Unit  3  it 
was  a  drag.  There  are  leaders  of  the 
S.C.H.O.O.L.  who  check  up,  or  they  are 


The  Glenmary  High  School  boys  were 
eager  to  help  with  our  Bible  Service. 


called  leaders.  The  first  one  is  Big  D, 
whose  agent's  name  is  Mr.  Digout.  He 
has  his  own  weapon  which  he  supplies  to 
his  other  officers.  Then  after  Big  D  there's 
another  Brass  whose  name  is  Middle  C. 
People  call  him  Mr.  Crough.  Mr.  Crough, 
or  Middle  C,  has  his  own  trustees  who 
help  him.  They're  dangerous  also.  Their 
names  are  Francis,  Dennis  and  Pat. 
Watch  out;  they're  mean.  Then  last,  but 
not  least,  there's  Little  S.G.  Her  agent's 
name  is  Sister  Gillespie  who  is  very 
strict.  She  is  so  strong  she  can  break 
boards  with  her  hand,  so  can  Big  D.  and 
Midle  C.  I  think  it  is  from  practising  on 
students.  They  learn  to  swing  their  hands 
when  they  use  a  present  from  another 
organization  called  S.T.R.A.P. 
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Theresa  Duffley,  s.o.s.  and 
Marie-Paule  Lacasse,  s.o.s. 


Folk  Liturgy  and  Dialogue 


we  in  Toronto  are  bubbling  over  with 
satisfaction  after  a  wonderful  weekend. 

It  began  on  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 17th,  when  Sister  Moriarity  invited 
all  the  Toronto  S.O.S.  to  the  Residence  for 
an  informal  evening  devoted  specifically 
to  a  discussion  of  "folk  liturgy".  Sister 
Patenaude  had  come  from  Montreal  to 
share  with  us  the  experiences  of  her 
Apostolate  of  Strings.  A  Benedictine  Bro- 
ther, who  is  studying  at  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege, added  his  thoughts  to  those  of  Sister 
Patenaude,  stressing  the  need  for  new  and 
meaningful  music  if  the  folk  liturgy  is  to 
survive.  A  few  thoughts  on  "high  class" 
liturgical  music  were  presented  by  a  Van- 
couver Seminarian  who  also  is  studying 
at  St.  Michael's.  Besides  the  Sisters,  the 
group  included  Scarboro  and  Diocesan 
seminarians,  girls  from  No.  4  with  their 
boy  friends,  and  a  number  of  girls  who 
had  attended  the  "week  of  discovery"  in 
the  spring.  An  enthusiastic  sing-song  fol- 
lowed the  discussion.  Joy  was  truly  in  the 
air. 

On  Saturday  evening  some  of  the  S.O.S. 
family  gathered  at  the  Novitiate.  Sister 
Coffey  explained  her  predicament  in  be- 
ing slated  for  a  coming  panel,  "Youth 
Looking  at  Sisters"  and  she  presented  a 
list  of  questions  currently  being  asked  by 
young  people.  Discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions developed  into  an  open  sharing  of 
ideas  and  community  interests,  ranging 
from  off-duty  clothing  to  the  essential 
meaning  of  religious  life. 

There  was  more  to  come.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  the  discussion  was  continued 
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at  the  Mother  House  with  the  entire  To- 
ronto S.O.S.  contingent  present.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  Mass  at  the  Residence.  This  was 
only  the  second  time  that  Mass  had  been 
celebrated  there.  (The  Toronto  Residence 
does  not  have  its  own  chapel.  Both  Sisters 
and  girls  use  the  Mother  House  chapel.) 
A  table-altar  had  been  set  up  in  the 
lounge,  and  all  gathered  around.  Each 
word  and  gesture  was  meaningful  in  its 
simplicity.  Ideas  and  convictions  were 
shared  in  a  group  homily. 

For  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  we 
had  special  permission  for  the  unique 
privilege  of  taking  the  consecrated  Bread 
into  our  own  hands.  Eastern  Rite  altar 
breads  were  used  and  each  person  took 
one  from  a  basket  passed  around.  The 
Chalice  was  also  passed  from  one  to  the 
other.  It  was  a  most  unforgettable  experi- 
ence. One  of  the  Sisters  said,  "This  kind 
of  Liturgy  requires  a  completely  genuine 
priest."  We  had  him  in  the  person  of 
Father  George  Glover,  c.ss.r.  The  sing- 
ing was  accompanied  by  Sisters  Pate- 
naude, Lunney  and  Harkin  on  their  gui- 
tars. Sisters,  seminarians,  Y.C.W.  mem- 
bers, Sister  Patenaude's  parents  and  her 
aunt  and  uncle  joined  in  the  celebration. 

The  Agape-banquet  was  at  the  Mother 
House  where  a  delicious  buffet  supper  was 
served  to  about  forty  people,  twenty-eight 
of  whom  were  S.O.S.  Again,  a  sing-song 
ended  the  evening. 

It  was  a  wonderful  weekend.  We  hope 
our  discussions  and  happy  celebrations  in 
Liturgy  and  song  deepened  our  Commu- 
nity Life. 
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Patricia  Cooper,  s.o.s. 


To  Walk  on  the  Water 


And  Peter  answered  him,  Lord,  if  it  is 
thyself,  bid  me  come  to  thee  over  the 
water.  He  said,  Come;  and  Peter  let  him- 
self down  out  of  the  ship  and  walked  over 
the  water  to  reach  Jesus.  Mt.  14,  28-29. 
Jesus  said  to  Peter,  "Come".  And  Peter 
went  over  the  dark  waters  with  assurance, 
without  a  second  thought.  Jesus  was  there 
and  Peter  wanted  to  be  with  Him. 

Then  Peter  realized  what  he  was  doing. 
As  he  looked  at  the  ominous  waters 
around  him  he  panicked  and  began  to 
sink.  He  probably  wished  momentarily 
that  he  had  never  left  the  boat.  He  forgot 
that  Jesus,  who  was  out  there  calling  to 
him,  was  not  likely  to  let  him  down  en 
route.  Then  he  remembered  and  called 
for  help.  Jesus  came  to  him  and  chided 
him  for  his  lack  of  faith  and  trust. 

We  tend  to  scoff  at  Peter.  We  tend  to 
think  he  should  have  realized  that  noth- 
ing could  happen  to  him  with  Jesus  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  distance.  We  may  be- 
come impatient  with  Peter's  hesitation 
and  fear.  And  yet,  this  Gospel  story  is 
most  relevant  for  us  today  in  the  post- 
Vatican  ii  Church  and  world. 

Change  is  a  part  of  our  lives,  especially 
of  our  Christian  lives  in  1968.  We  are 
rediscovering  that  Christianity  can  only 
be  true  to  its  beginnings  if  it  is  constantly 
re-expressed  in  contemporary  language, 
according  to  the  needs  of  a  given  time. 
Newman  once  said  that  in  order  for  truth 
to  be  true  to  its  source,  it  must  be  re- 
expressed  at  least  in  every  decade,  be- 
cause every  generation  needs  a  new  ex- 
pression of  the  same  truth.  Only  when 


one  expression,  suitable  for  a  given  time 
and  place,  crystallizes  and  becomes  static, 
ceasing  to  re-express  itself,  does  truth  be- 
come distorted  and  untrue  to  its  source. 

Christianity  is  a  dynamic  revelation  - 
its  content  must  be  constantly  re-express- 
ed, re-discovered.  The  content  remains 
the  same  but  it  must  be  discovered  in  a 
fresh  expression  in  every  age.  Thus  under- 
standing of  it  grows  and  develops.  We 
discover  more  of  its  fullness,  more  of  its 
truth  as  each  age  brings  new  understand- 
ing and  insights.  Revelation  is  about  a 
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Person  and  we  can  never  fully  grasp  the 
mystery  of  another  person.  Ever  since  the 
Father  spoke  His  Living  Word  of  Love 
to  us  in  Jesus,  we  have  been  discovering 
more  of  the  meaning  and  implications  of 
Christian  revelation  and  invitation. 

As  we  try  to  understand  that  revelation 
and  invitation  in  the  world  of  '68,  we  are 
faced  with  change  and  uncertainty  and 
unknowing.  We  are  faced  with  a  need,  per- 
haps unprecedented  in  history,  to  make 
an  act  of  Christian  faith,  to  be  honest,  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  future  we  cannot 
predict  and  do  not  understand,  a  future 
laden  with  risk  and  chance.  The  Chris- 
tian must  risk  saying  yes,  irrevocably  and 
continually,  to  the  Father's  invitation 
given  in  Jesus,  to  fulfill  His  world;  to 
commit  ourselves,  like  Abraham,  to  a 
future  given  only  in  promise. 

To  say  yes  to  His  world:  yes  to  com- 
puters, space  travel,  mechanization,  mass 
media.  To  say  yes  to  His  cities:  the 
noise,  the  lights,  the  slums,  the  hunger, 
the  loneliness  and  the  emptiness.  To  say 
yes  to  all  the  mad  and  marvelous,  the 
tragic  and  beautiful,  the  often  brutal 
world  community. 

God  is  there.  He  loves  the  cities;  He 
loves  the  world.  He  is  not  dead.  But  we 
can  be  -  in  our  response. 

We  are  Peter.  Jesus  the  Risen  Lord  is 
here,  in  His  world,  beckoning  us,  urging 
us.  It  is  His  world;  he  asks  us  to  accept 
it  as  it  is,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  mis- 
ery, gaiety;  its  contradictions  and  its  po- 
tential. He  doesn't  ask  us  to  romanticize 
it,  or  to  condemn  it  but  just  accept  it.  To 
accept  all  its  chaos  and  need  and  hunger; 
its  nuclear  weapons  and  napalm  bombs; 
its  isolation  and  injustice;  its  noise  and 
suffering;  and  all  its  freshness  and  loveli- 
ness. He  asks  us  to  say  yes  to  His  world, 


to  commit  ourselves  to  it,  to  give  our- 
selves to  its  fulfillment.  It  is  wounded  and 
we  can  help  to  heal  it.  It  is  filled  with 
wonder  and  we  can  learn  from  it.  We  are 
part  of  it. 

Like  Peter,  we  have  moments  of  in- 
sight. We  see  the  Lord,  and  we  move  out 
of  ourselves  with  Christian  hope  and 
courage.  We  see  for  a  moment,  with  fresh 
clarity,  the  risk  of  being  a  Christian  and 
we  say:  we're  coming;  yes,  to  change;  yes, 
to  rethinking,  re-assessing,  re-evaluating; 
yes,  to  insecurity. 

Then  we  realize  we're  on  unknown 
waters.  We  panic  and  lose  sight  of  the 
Lord  in  the  fog  of  uncertainty.  We  for- 
get He  is  beckoning.  We  only  remember 
that  there  is  nothing  steady  beneath  our 
feet;  we  fear  the  risk  of  the  unknown 
quantity. 

To  be  afraid  is  natural  as  long  as  we 
remember  that  the  turbulent  waters  are 
not  a  threat  to  us.  They  are  an  occasion 
for  growth  in  faith. 

The  Risen  Jesus  is  there.  We  must  leave 
the  safety  of  the  boat  of  familiar  things, 
and  go  to  meet  Him  in  the  struggle,  the 
turmoil,  the  promise  of  man  and  his 
world.  There  we  find  Jesus  to  love  Him 
and  serve  Him  in  one  another,  in  per- 
sonal, caring  love  in  the  family  of  man. 

When  we  are  asked  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  to  accept,  in  faith,  the 
challenge  of  change,  our  own  bewilder- 
ment may  often  lead  us  into  serious 
doubt,  the  skepticism  and  the  searching 
as  an  invitation,  not  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water,  but  to  make  a 
new  and  deeper  commitment  to  Christ  in 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  In  this  way  we 
shall  gain  new  insights  into  our  lives  as 
Christians  and  citizens  of  a  world  com- 
munity. 


friends  and  neighbours,  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  and  if  those  laid  on  by  the 
government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  the  more  easily  discharge 
them;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed 
twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as 
much  by  our  folly;  and  from  these  taxes  the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us 
by  allowing  an  abatement.  benjamin  franklin 
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Compiled  by 

Theresa  Duffley,  s.o.s.  and 
Marie-Paule  Lacasse,  s.o.s. 


Montreal:  On  All  Saints  Day  the  Mont- 
real house  had  a  unique  celebration  of 
Mass  with  interpretive  dancing.  For  a 
month  before,  Sister  Patenaude  and  Anne 
Hoban,  a  dancer  with  Les  Feux  Follets 
who  resides  in  our  Montreal  house, 
studied  music,  words  and  interpretations. 
The  Liturgy  of  the  Word  was  celebrated 
in  the  Reading  Room  adjoining  the 
chapel.  From  there  the  congregation  went 
in  procession  into  the  chapel  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist.  As  the  entire 
group  sang,  "God  our  Father,  we  today 
bring  our  gifts  to  the  altar",  Anne  danced 
in  dignity  and  beauty,  interpreting  the 
words  in  motion  and  leading  the  offer- 
tory procession  to  the  altar.  Again,  for 
the  conclusion  of  Mass,  Anne  expressed 
in  dance  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
"Come  Along  to  This  Land",  the  theme 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  day.  As  she  danced, 
the  group  followed  her  back  into  the 
Reading  Room.  It  was  fitting  that  Mass 
should  end  outside  the  chapel,  because,  as 
Father  Baxter  said,  "We  must  not  stay  in 
the  church;  we  must  carry  this  out  to 
others."  Father  John  Baxter  helped  great- 
ly to  bring  out  the  dignity  and  the  full 
meaning  of  this  type  of  celebration.  It 
was  a  very  impressive  occasion. 

Toronto:  Every  Saturday  morning  Sister 
Lunney  and  her  apostolic  workers  from 
No.  4,  continue  to  visit  the  Fudger  Home 
for  the  Aged.  They  have  been  joined  re- 
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cently  by  Sisters  Rose  and  Saucier.  Be- 
sides visiting  the  senior  citizens,  of  all 
Faiths,  they  help  those  Catholics  who  are 
unable,  by  their  own  strength,  to  get  to 
the  chapel  for  Mass  at  10:30.  The  Sisters 
and  girls  provide  the  music  for  this  week- 
ly Mass. 

Last  week  an  old  gentleman,  whom 
Sister  Saucier  had  visited  and  helped  pre- 
viously, felt  too  weak  to  go  down  to 
Mass.  He  apologised  to  Sister  for  having 
her  come  for  nothing.  But  she  quickly  re- 
plied that  it  was  not  at  all  "for  nothing" 
because  she  was  really  interested  in  him. 
He  looked  at  her,  not  understanding  that 
she  could  actually  be  interested  in  him. 
The  Sisters  find  that  these  older  people 
deeply  appreciate  their  Saturday  morning 
visits. 

North  Dakota:  Sister  Hayes,  Sister  Ther- 
ese,  a  Franciscan  from  Hankinson,  and  I 
are  now  past  the  half-way  mark  in  what 
has  been  a  very  stimulating  six-week 
Adult  Education  Course  offered  in  five 
centres  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the 
State.  The  emphasis  this  year  is  on  adult 
education  rather  than  on  teacher  training 
as  in  former  years.  Many,  many  people 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  courses  -  the 
renewal  is  catching  on,  we  hope.  The 
courses  offered  are:  Penance  by  the  Priest 
co-director;  Scripture  by  Sister  Therese; 
Liturgy  by  Sister  Dwyer;  Family  Living 
and  Sex  Education  by  Sister  Hayes. 

We  are  on  the  road  from  Sunday  after- 
noon until  Friday  morning,  happy  wan- 
derers for  sure.  Yes,  you  guessed  it,  we 
have  time  for  quite  a  bit  of  singing  as  we 
cover  the  miles.  Much  as  we  enjoy  the 
apostolate  it  is  always  good  to  get  home 
to  Sister  Ready  on  the  weekends. 

EILEEN  DWYER,  S.OS. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  are  now  repre- 
sented on  the  Pastoral  and  Apostolic 
Council  (PAC)  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
This  is  a  fifteen  member  committee  of 
priests,  sisters  and  laymen  who  meet  with 
and  advise  the  Bishop  on  all  matters  per- 


taining to  the  Church  in  the  Diocese. 
Sister  Hayes  was  elected  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing and  has  received  a  formal  welcome  to 
the  organization  from  Bishop  Dworschak. 
She  is  to  attend  her  first  meeting  on  De- 
cember 4th  at  Hankinson.  Five  religious 
communities,  out  of  the  eleven  in  the 
Diocese,  are  represented.  We  are  privileg- 
ed to  be  recognized  in  this  way. 

MARGARET  READY,  S.O.S. 

Regina:  Every  weekend  Sister  Alice 
Walsh  and  Sister  Camozzi  are  away  giv- 
ing Institutes  and/ or  assisting  pastors  to 
set  up  Parish  Schools  of  Religion. 

The  new  correspondence  programme 
and  texts  keep  Sister  Morrison  and  her 
helpers  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  activity. 
Priests  and  Sisters  from  the  various  par- 
ishes of  the  Archdiocese  are  in  the  Office 
of  Religious  Instruction,  daily  it  seems, 
seeking  help  and  information. 

Sister  Camozzi's  spare-time  apostolate 
is  reading  to  a  blind  girl  of  32  who  travels 
through  Saskatchewan  teaching  for  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

There  are  various  events  to  make  life 
interesting.  The  University  swimming 
pool  has  been  made  available  to  a  group 
of  sisters  on  Saturday  nights  and  some 
of  us  plan  to  take  advantage  of  this.  At 
the  Catholic  Information  Centre  a  course 
in  Theology  is  being  given  for  all  the 
sisters  of  the  city.  We  hope  it  will  prove 
helpful  in  our  own  discussions  on  reli- 
gious life. 

MARY  MACDOUGAL,  S.O.S. 

Ottawa:  Sister  Zink  returned  from  Mont- 
real shortly  after  the  Grey  Cup  game.  As 
she  walked  toward  the  bus  stop,  wearing 
her  grey  hat,  grey  coat,  grey  scarf  and 
grey  gloves,  she  met  a  group  of  men  who 
were  feeling  no  pain.  She  had  almost 
passed  them  when  one  man  noticed  her. 
He  swept  off  his  ten-gallon  hat,  bowed 
profoundly  and  cried  -  for  everyone  in 
the  vicinity  to  hear  -  "Well,  Miss  Grey 
Cup". 
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Remember  when  we  looked  like  this  and  sang 

"God  rest  you  merry"  ? 
We  look  different  now  but  we  still  sing 

"God  rest  you  merry  ..." 

We  add  to  our  song,  "We  need  your  subscription  and  subscriptions 
from  your  friends.  In  this  New  Year  please  keep  us  singing  and  look- 
ing newer  and  brighter.  Subscribe,  Subscribe,  Subscribe! 
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joy  is  what  easter  calls  for  -  an  attitude  to  life 
which  is  difficult  to  achieve.  It  may  be  difficult  on 
Good  Friday  to  summon  up  a  mood  of  grief  if  every- 
thing around  us  is  prosperous  and  gay,  but  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  share  the  joy  of  Easter  in  spite  of  the 
cares  and  sufferings  among  which  we  live.  Easter  joy 
demands  of  us  great  unselfishness  and  strong  faith, 
all  the  more  so  because  this  joy  is  not  the  pleasure, 
for  instance,  of  a  carnival,  a  mood  in  which  we  put 
many  things  out  of  our  minds  or  only  look  at  them  from  the  brighter  side.  The  joy 
of  Easter  is  more  sincere.  It  looks  all  reality  in  the  face,  including  death,  because 
it  is  founded  on  Jesus'  life,  on  the  other  side  of  death  .  .  . 

The  joy  which  Easter  gives  is  the  purest  that  exists  in  this  world.  To  express 
something  of  it,  Jesus  compared  it  to  the  joy  of  a  mother  soon  after  giving  birth 
to  a  child  (Jn.  16:21-22).  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  linked, 
therefore,  to  the  gentle  gesture  of  Jesus  when  he  breathed  upon  his  disciples  on 
Easter  Day.  It  is  a  sign  of  his  presence  among  us,  like  his  baptism,  his  word  and 
his  repast. 

Like  every  gift  of  the  Spirit,  this  joy  is  also  open  to  earthly  influences.  Revela- 
tion does  not  eliminate  the  natural  but  fulfils  it.  Hence  this  experience  can  be 
modified  by  our  moods,  from  physical  health  to  music.  But  at  the  centre  there  is 
a  peace  whose  origin  is  the  risen  Lord  himself:  "Peace  I  leave  with  you  .  .  .  not  as 
the  world  gives  do  I  give  to  you"  (Jn.  14:27). 

One  sign  of  the  divine  quality  of  our  peace  is  that  it  is  ineradicable.  In  pain, 
perplexity  and  fear,  and  even  when  we  feel  abandoned  by  God,  there  is  still  some- 
thing of  this  peace  in  the  depths  of  our  heart,  an  assurance  at  its  core.  "And  no 
one  will  take  your  joy  from  you"  (Jn.  16:22).  No  doubt  there  are  certain  moments 
when  we  are  almost  totally  overwhelmed  and  we  can  hardly  call  it  joy  any  longer. 
But  at  least  it  can  still  be  called  peace,  stability:  a  peace  barely  perceptible,  deep 
under  all  disturbance,  a  stability  barely  tangible,  deep  under  all  doubt. 

From  A  New  Catechism  for  Adults 

That  peace,  joy  and  stability  be  deep  in  the  hearts  of  our  many  friends  is  the 
prayer,  this  Easter,  of  all  the  Sisters  of  Service. 


Memo . . . 


this  issue  of  our  magazine  will  introduce  to  our  readers,  not  places  nor  groups, 
but  individual  sisters  who  are  working  at  what  is  now  called  "individual  aposto- 
lates".  These  sisters  are  working  outside  of  any  specifically  S.O.S.  apostolic  pro- 
ject, though  the  fact  that  one  sister  is  engaged  in  a  task  should  make  it  ipso  facto 
a  community  project. 

In  some  respects  this  type  of  individual  apostolate  is  experimental.  In  other 
respects,  and  as  far  as  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  concerned,  the  individual  aposto- 
late is  as  old  as  the  Institute  itself.  We  tend  to  forget  this. 

Since  Camp  Morton  was  opened  the  sisters  live  together,  when  they  are 
home,  but  work  alone  at  different  tasks.  There  are  the  teachers  -  in  different 
schools;  there  is  the  nurse  who  spends  her  days  and  many  of  her  nights  visiting 
and  ministering  to  the  sick;  there  is  the  sister  who  keeps  the  home  fires  burning 
and  who  is  alone  all  day. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  first  years  in  our  Residences  for  girls  and  settlement 
houses,  when  so  much  time  was  spent  at  ports,  at  railway  stations,  at  immigration 
halls,  wherever  the  need  of  the  people  of  God  was  greatest. 

Obviously  these  pioneer  Sisters  of  Service  were  living  unstructured  lives.  They 
had  to  adapt  themselves  and  their  order  of  the  day,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  work  in  hand.  They  did  this  without  harm  to  their  religious  life  because 
the  pioneer  Sisters  of  Service  were  and  are  women  of  great  faith  and  a  deep  spirit 
of  prayer. 

Is  the  individual  apostolate  today  greatly  different  from  the  type  of  work  our 
sisters  did  thirty-five,  forty,  forty-five  years  ago.  It  is  different  but  it  is  not  a  radical 
departure. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  read  of  two  sisters  in  widely  disparate  univer- 
sity settings;  of  a  sister  port-worker,  of  a  public  health  nurse  in  a  government  pro- 
gram and  of  a  third  sister  in  a  university  setting  -  but  writing  from  a  student's 
viewpoint.  Some  of  the  locations  are  new,  some  of  the  work  is  new,  but,  and  this 
is  important,  the  idea  is  not  new. 

Father  Daly  wrote  many  years  ago  of  the  direct  or  contact  apostolate.  He 
defined  this  form  of  the  apostolate  in  the  words  of  the  late  Bishop  Ford  of  Mary- 
knoll:  "The  direct  or  contact  apostolate  is  one  in  which  the  sister  must  depend,  to 
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a  great  extent,  on  the  grace  of  the  moment  and  her  own  initiative."  This  definition 
could  be  applied  equally  well  to  the  individual  apostolate  of  the  late  1960's. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  here  an  area  in  which  young  and  old  can  estab- 
lish the  type  of  understanding  which  will  narrow  the  generation  gap.  Each  can 
question  the  other  and  listen  to  the  other;  each  can  share  with  each.  This  is 
Christianity,  this  is  community  -  mutual  sharing,  mutual  caring,  mutual  support 
through  prayer  and  loving  understanding. 

In  this  way,  where  one  sister  works  or  goes,  the  whole  Community  works 
and  goes.  In  this  way,  no  sister  will  ever  walk  alone.  In  this  way  we  become  liv- 
ing witnesses  to  the  Community  in  the  Trinity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 


* 


Women  have  their  own  creativity,  their  own  way  to  cultivate  life  .  .  .  Women  have 
a  special  gift  for  protecting,  for  nurturing  life.  Therefore  the  greatest  betrayal  of 
the  spirituality  of  a  woman  is  to  yield  only  to  external  forms.  Legalism,  more  than 
anything  else,  kills  the  psychology  of  a  woman  .  .  .  stereotyped  formulations  are 
rather  an  invention  of  man  than  of  woman,  and  here  Eve  is  seduced  by  Adam,  not 
Adam  by  Eve,  if  she  yields  to  stereotyped  external  forms. 

I  think  women  have  in  a  special  way  a  sense  for  beauty  in  their  spirituality 
and  beauty  is  of  great  importance  for  the  spiritual  life.  In  Holy  Scripture,  the 
glory  of  God  is  the  splendour,  the  radiance  of  his  goodness  and  truth.  It  is  beauty. 

The  houses  of  sisters  should  be  poor,  not  full  of  useless  things,  simple  but 
beautiful.  They  must  not  lack  good  taste.  Sisters  should  have  a  deep  formation  in 
all  the  values  of  beauty.  I  have  a  bit  of  pride  because  I  am  the  first  moralist  who 
in  his  manual  has  a  long  treatise  on  the  values  of  beauty,  of  art.  But  I  feel  it  is 
very  necessary  for  Christian  morality." 

BERNARD  HARING,  C.SS.R., 

in  Problems  That  Unite  Us. 
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From  Halifax 


Apostolate 
of  the  Port 

Salvatrice  Liota,  s.o.s. 


i  believe  i  absorbed  my  love  for  the  im- 
migrants from  my  parents.  Mom  and 
Dad  emigrated  from  Italy,  met  and  were 
married  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  I  recall 
vividly  their  many  stories  of  immigration 
in  those  days. 

With  them  I  felt  the  heartbreaking  sev- 
erance of  home  ties,  their  sad  farewells  to 
parents  whom  they  were  never  to  see 
again;  the  uprooting  from  the  sunny 
shores  of  Italy  to  which  they  would  never 
return.  In  those  days  the  ocean  trip  was 
a  two  week  adventure.  With  them  I  felt, 
too,  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  of 
facing  the  complicated  ordeal  of  disem- 
barkation, of  immigration  procedures, 
custom  inspection  and  the  weary  train 
trip  from  New  York  to  Hamilton.  With 
them  also,  I  suffered  the  sense  of  injustice 
as  grafters  and  chiselers  prospered  on  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  their  innocent  immigrant 
victims. 

There  were  no  Sisters  of  Service  to 
greet  them  with  a  smile,  reassurance  and 
a  helping  hand.  There  were  no  Sisters  of 
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Service  to  assist  them  with  the  many  prob- 
lems of  integration.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  later  that  our  Community  was 
founded. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
directed  me  to  a  Community  founded 
principally  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  the  immigrants.  I  always  had  a 
spark  of  concern  for  the  New  Canadian 
before  I  became  a  Sister;  that  spark  de- 
veloped into  a  flame  as  I  personally  be- 
came more  and  more  involved  with  immi- 
grants. 

In  1926,  Father  Daly,  our  Founder, 
wrote,  "To  care,  really  care  for  the  new 
Canadian  is  the  specific  object  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service."  I  would  dare  say,  "To 
LOVE,  really  LOVE  this  stranger  who 
comes  to  me,  is  my  particular  apostolate." 
For  only  in  loving  him  as  my  immigrant 
brother  can  I  see  Christ  in  him. 

It  is  true  that  the  immigration  scene 
has  changed  considerably  since  my  par- 
ents came  to  Canada.  Today,  if  the  im- 
migrant choses  to  come  by  plane,  he  is  at 
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Sister  Liota  helps  to  get  a 
New  Canadian  family 
ready  for  the  continuation 
of  their  journey. 


our  door  in  a  matter  of  hours.  If  he  de- 
cides to  come  by  ship,  the  trip  will  take 
about  eight  days  at  the  most.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  is  greeted  by  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice and  by  members  of  the  newly  form- 
ed Inter-Faith  group.  All  are  ready  to 
offer  a  helping  hand.  As  he  takes  root,  he 
is  classified  as  a  "New  Canadian"  until  his 
status  is  changed  to  "Canadian".  The 
term  'foreigner'  is  an  almost  forgotten 
word.  He  is  entitled  to  the  same  benefits 
as  his  next  door  neighbour.  Materially 
and  technically  he  is  better  off  than  those 
who  came  before  him.  But,  the  process  of 
replanting  in  a  new  soil  is  as  painful  and 
delicate  as  it  was  when  my  parents  chose 
Canada  for  their  new  homeland.  The  im- 
migrants' material,  social  and  spiritual 
needs  are  as  much  our  concern  as  they 
were  when  Father  Daly  wrote,  "In  immi- 
gration it  is  the  HUMAN  FACTOR  that 
counts.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  assess 
the  transformation  that  takes  place  in  the 
soul  of  the  immigrant.  For  many  the  free- 
dom in  their  land  of  adoption  acts  as  a 


heady  wine.  For  others  t'he  period  of  ad- 
justment is  a  very  painful  process.  As 
Catholics  what  preoccupies  our  minds  is 
their  fidelity  to  the  Faith  of  their  baptism. 
They  are  our  wards,  and  to  them  and  to 
the  Church  we  owe  the  protection  of  their 
Faith.  These  new  Canadians  are  indeed 
our  future  citizens  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
safeguard  their  Faith  -  the  greatest  asset 
they  bring  with  them  to  this  country." 

How  are  we  to  safeguard  their  faith? 
The  answer  lies  in  our  particular  work  for 
the  immigrant.  We  must  learn  to  under- 
stand him,  to  walk  in  his  boots  for 
awhile,  to  feel  as  he  feels.  We  must  attune 
our  hearts  to  his  and  give  of  ourselves, 
for,  "when  my  brother  needs  me  it  is 
Christ  Who  needs  me."  Only  by  helping 
the  immigrant  through  the  hazard  of  liv- 
ing in  this  complicated  world  can  we  get 
through  to  him  spiritually.  Our  compas- 
sion is  worthless  if  it  extends  only  to  the 
gangway  and  the  Port.  The  late  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "Apart  from  the  material  develop- 
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Listing  addresses  of  new 
arrivals  for  referral  purposes. 


ment  that  is  imperative,  I  believe  that  the 
human  mind  is  hungry  for  something 
deeper  in  terms  of  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment, without  which  all  material 
advance  may  not  be  worthwhile.  For  as 
soon  as  man  gets  the  material  comfort  he 
desires,  something  deeper  inside  him  hun- 
gers for  -  well,  something  deeper,  some- 
thing spiritual  and  ethical." 

In  conclusion,  as  I  look  back  over  the 
seventeen  years  that  I  have  spent  in  the 
immigration  field  of  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
I  daresay  that  the  need  for  expansion  in 
this  area  is  greater  than  ever.  The  first 


two  years  are  the  most  crucial  years  in 
the  life  of  an  immigrant.  He  is  our  next 
door  neighbour  today,  and  off  to  greener 
pastures  tomorrow.  We  must  make  the 
initial  contact,  so  that  he  will  not  be  lost 
to  us  forever.  And  who  can  better  do  this 
than  the  Sisters  of  Service  who  carry  the 
torch  handed  on  to  them  by  a  Father 
Founder  who  overcame  obstacles,  trials, 
and  heartache,  and  with  joy  spent  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  giving  strength 
and  vitality  to  his  beloved  Community. 
"And  I'll  not  care  how  long  I'll  live 
If  I  can  give  —  and  give  -  and  give." 


X 


X 


Since  once  more,  my  Lord,  not  now  in  the  forests  of  the  Aisne  but  in  the  steppes  of 
Asia,  I  have  neither  bread,  nor  wine,  nor  altar,  I  shall  rise  beyond  symbols  to  the  pure 
majesty  of  the  real,  and  I  shall  offer  you,  I  your  priest,  on  the  altar  of  the  whole  earth, 
the  toil  and  sorrow  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

Receive  my  Lord,  this  one  whole  victim  which  creation,  drawn  by  your  power, 
offers  up  to  you  in  this  new  dawn.  Bread,  our  toil,  is  in  itself,  I  know,  no  more  than  a 
vast  dismemberment.  Wine,  too,  our  sorrow,  is  alas,  no  more  than  a  draught  that  dis- 
solves; but  in  the  heart  of  this  formless  mass  you  have  planted  an  irresistible  and 
sanctifying  urge  which  makes  each  one  of  us,  from  the  godless  man  to  the  man  of 
faith,  cry  out  "Lord  make  us  to  be  one!" 

PIERRE  TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN,  S.J. 
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From  Antigonish 


Apostolate  to  the  World 

Lydia  Tyszko,  s.o.s. 


WHEN  I  LEFT  SUNNY  ALBERTA  and  my  job 

as  a  caseworker  with  the  Catholic  Family 
and  Child  Service  in  Edmonton  to  enroll, 
in  September,  1966,  as  a  student  at  the 
Coady  International  Institute  in  Anti- 
gonish, I  hardly  knew  the  Institute  existed. 
All  I  knew  was  that  it  was  part  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University;  that  it  was  the 
home  of  the  famed  Antigonish  Movement 
and  that  it  was  the  place  where  I  could 
get  the  preparation  I  needed  to  work  with 
the  very  poor  people  of  Northeast  Brazil 
who  are  in  such  dire  economic  and  social 
need. 

Now,  one  and  a  half  years  later,  I  feel 
that  I  am  very  much  part  of  the  closely- 
knit  Coady  International  Family  which, 
at  present,  numbers  nearly  1,000  gradu- 
ates in  84  countries  of  the  world.  As  a 
student,  I  was  one  of  a  class  of  84  stu- 
dents representing  38  countries.  For  eight 
months,  we  lived,  studied,  worked,  pray- 
ed and  played  together  -  North  Ameri- 
cans, South  Americans,  Europeans, 
Asians  and  Africans;  Buddhists,  Moslems, 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  We  knit  bonds 
of  friendship  that  time  and  distance  can 
never  destroy. 

When  the  plans  for  Brazil  were  delay- 
ed temporarily,  I  was  asked  to  become  a 
members  of  the  Staff  at  Coady  and  I  ac- 
cepted for  one  year  beginning  June  15, 
1967.  I  was  on  hand  to  welcome  the  74 
students  who  came  from  30  countries  for 
the  seven-week  summer  course  and  I  had 
the  happy  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  them  as  their  Student  Council  Ad- 
visor and  Liaison  Officer. 

Now  we  have  passed  the  half-way  mark 
of  the  eight-month  social  leadership 
course  with  80  students  representing  41 


countries.  While  the  students  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  leadership  qualities  and 
potential  rather  than  academic  qualifica- 
tions, some  25  of  these  students  have  de- 
grees. Our  aim  is  to  train  social  leaders 
who  will  work  in  underdeveloped  and  in 
developing  nations  helping  the  people  to 
help  themselves. 

The  Antigonish  Movement  is  a  pro- 
gram of  adult  education  through  econ- 
omic co-operation  which  enables  people 
all  over  the  world  to  work  together,  to 
study  and  to  co-operate  to  improve  their 
socio-economic  situation.  The  ultimate 
objective  is  to  provide  each  person  with 
the  opportunities  he  needs  to  live  a  full 
and  abundant  life  and  to,  develop  his  hu- 
man potential  to  the  utmost. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Coady,  first  Director  of  Ex- 
tension at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University, 
and  the  man  for  whom  the  Institute  was 
named,  was  convinced  that  the  masses  of 
the  world's  people  could  achieve  these 
things  only  through  enlightenment  and 
education.  "Human  energy  must  be  un- 
leashed by  the  universial  dissemination  of 
ideas.  Then  no  power  on  earth  can  stop 
it.  Those  who  are  now  in  control  of  so- 
ciety should  not  only  permit  this  to  hap- 
pen but  they  should  hasten  the  day  of  its 
occurrence,  for  the  good  of  themselves 
and  of  all.  This  enlightenment  and  educa- 
tion must  take  place  on  all  fronts  at  the 
same  time  and  over  a  wide  area  to  achieve 
the  best  results.  It  must  be  of  a  twofold 
nature.  It  must  apply  to  the  whole  man, 
body  and  soul.  And  insofar  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  consider  one  phase  of  man  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  the  economic  side 
must  be  given  first  consideration.  That  is 
why  we  prescribe  first  of  all  cooperative 
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Sister  Tyszko  and  Sister  Harrietha  at  home.  The  plants  were  all  started 
from  slips  by  Sister  Tyszko. 


education  or  education  in  the  principles 
and  techniques  of  economic  group  action. 
It  is  not  all  but  it  is  the  beginning." 

It  is  said  that  one  social  leader  influ- 
ences 10,000  people,  so  the  impact  of  the 
Coady  spirit  is  already  being  felt  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  Coady's  dream  of 
"a  lot  of  little  people  in  a  lot  of  little 
places,  doing  a  lot  of  little  things"  is  be- 
ing realized.  In  his  book,  Masters  of  Their 
Own  Destiny,  Dr.  Coady  gives  examples 
of  co-operative  entreprises  built  by  farm- 
ers, fishermen,  miners  and  steelworkers 
to  substantiate  his  theory,  "that  the  com- 
mon man  can  be  at  once  a  worker,  a  stu- 
dent, a  businessman  and  an  intelligent 
citizen." 

One  of  my  fellow-students  from  Hong 
Kong,  Cheung  Kwok  writes,  "I  was  ap- 
pointed, as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  Hong 
Kong,  the  Senior  Extension  Officer  to 
take  charge  of  the  whole  development  in 
community  projects  among  the  fishing 
community  in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  a  tough 


job  particularly  under  the  present  situa- 
tion which  is  still  under  the  heavy  pres- 
sure of  the  Communist  threat.  I  have 
several  big  projects  in  hand,  i.e.  to  settle 
the  refugee  fishermen  (more  than  10,000) 
and  this,  in  addition  to  the  co-operative 
extension  work  which  is  my  main  respon- 
sibility". 

While  most  of  the  Coady  students  are 
men  and  women  who  will  be  employed 
full-time  in  community  development  pro- 
jects of  many  kinds,  some  of  the  students 
are  part-time  or  volunteer  workers  in 
their  communities.  Mrs.  Mary  Telesford, 
who  came  from  the  West  Indies  to  take 
the  summer  school  course,  is  one  of 
these.  In  addition  to  maintaining  her  own 
home,  caring  for  her  family  and  helping 
her  husband  to  build  their  new  home,  she 
is  active  in  her  community.  As  she  puts 
it  in  her  letter,  "I  have  resumed  work  as 
Treasurer  of  my  Credit  Union  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Grenada  Credit  Union  League 
Board.  We  have  built  an  office  where  I 
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will  work  and  many  credit  unioi.s  have 
invited  me  to  visit  their  credit  union  to 
give  them  my  experience  and  to  help 
build  the  movement  in  Grenada.  I  also 
hope  to  work  with  other  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations to  try  to  develop  our  small 
island." 

Of  the  17  women  students  presently  at 
Coady,  thirteen  live  in  the  Plaza  -  a  mod- 
ern 24-apartment  building  in  Antigonish. 
Two  other  Staff  members  besides  myself 
are  also  at  the  Plaza.  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  this  year,  as  a  companion,  another 
Sister  of  Service,  Sister  Dolores  Harrie- 
tha,  who  is  studying  Home  Economics  at 
Mount  Saint  Bernard.  We  live  in  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment,  do  our  own  cooking 
and  share  in  the  community  life  of  the 


Plaza,  the  parish  and  the  town.  You 
might  say  we  are  being  relevant  to  the 
modern  world  and  are  witnessing  in  the 
marketplace.  (We  do  our  grocery  shop- 
ping every  Friday  evening  with  the  rest 
of  the  folk  here  -  at  the  Braemore  Co- 
operative Store!) 

Like  the  Church,  we  try  to  be  open  to 
all  men  without  distinction  of  race,  color 
or  culture.  Although  "St.  F.X."  is  a 
Catholic  University,  the  Coady  Interna- 
tional Institute  is  non-denominational. 
But,  in  bringing  together  in  amity  men 
and  women  of  all  races  and  many  creeds, 
it  is  slowly  bringing  nearer  that  great  goal 
of  Our  Lord  -  "that  all  may  be  one  .  .  ." 
-  one  in  friendship,  in  work,  in  justice 
and  in  peace  on  earth. 


ANTIGONISH  MOVEMENT 

/  have  wandered  far  and  wide  beyond  the  oceans 
I  have  met  people  here  and  there  of  varied  cultures 
I  have  heard  things  of  this  and  that,  above  my 

comprehension 
But,  alas,  I  do  not  know  man. 
For  I  have  felt  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and 

the  violence  of  his  hatred 
I  have  seen  the  cruelty  of  his  prejudice  and 

the  sincerity  of  his  kindness 
I  have  witnessed  the  depth  of  his  understanding 

and  the  blindness  of  his  pride. 
The  only  comfort  in  my  ignorance  is  seeing  Him 
who  carries  His  own  Cross  and 

practices  it  every  day. 
He  gives  me  hope  that  there  is  meaning  in  the 

goodness  of  man's  actions 
And  it  will  triumph. 

EDMUNDO  R.  CHAVES 

Philippines 
Student  at  the  Coady 
International  Institute 
Edmundo  R.  Chaves  1966-67. 
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From  Nelson,  B.C. 


Service  in  the  University 

Ula  Harris 


ed.  note:  Miss  Harris  is  head  of  Notre  Dame  of  Nelson's  Department  of 
Medical  Record  Library  Science.  Notre  Dame  is  the  only  university  in 
Canada  with  a  degree  course  in  Medical  Records. 


FOR   WEEKS   AFTER   I   ARRIVED   at  Notre 

Dame  University  of  Nelson  I  was  expect- 
ing to  meet  the  Sister  who  would  share 
the  office  with  me.  I  must  confess  that  it 
was  with  some  trepidation  that  I  awaited 
her  arrival.  Having  come  from  a  predom- 
inantly Protestant  country  (Australia) 
where  Catholic  clergy  are  viewed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  suspicion  and  prejudice, 
I  was  apprehensive  about  working  beside 
a  nun. 

I  have  lived  in  Canada  more  than  five 
years,  but  old  ideas  die  hard.  Slowly,  I 
have  shed  many  misconceptions  and  have 
come  to  respect  and  admire  the  nuns  and 
priests  whom  I  have  met.  I  have  learned 
that  Catholicism  is  not  quite  the  bogey 
we  believe  in  Australia.  Perhaps,  now  that 
Ecumenism  has  taken  root,  people  have 
changed  their  attitudes  in  Australia,  just 
as  I  have  here.  After  all,  it  is  five  years 
since  I  have  been  home. 

The  Sister  did  not  appear  during  Sep- 
tember when  school  began.  While  I  await- 
ed her  arrival,  I  stared  at  the  vacant  desk 
and  wondered  what  she  would  be  like  and 
whether  we  would  get  along  together. 
Every  now  and  again,  I  would  receive  as- 
surances that  there  really  was  a  nun  who 
shared  the  office  with  me.  She  had  been 
taken  ill  on  her  way  back  from  vacation, 
I  was  told,  and  would  be  delayed  in  her 
return  to  work. 

October  rolled  around  and  still  no 
Sister.  I  became  increasingly  engrossed  in 
teaching  and  less  absorbed  in  the  prospect 
of  Sister's  appearance.  Other  teachers, 
dissatisfied  with  the  offices  they  had  been 
assigned,  eyed  the  empty  desk  and  in- 
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spected  our  airy  room  with  its  lovely  view 
of  the  mountains.  I  was  hard-pressed  to 
guard  the  desk  against  all  invaders.  Yes, 
I  kept  telling  enquirers,  this  desk  is  for 
Sister  Hudon.  Yes,  she  is  really  coming, 
at  least  that  is  what  the  administration 
says. 

Have  you  met  her?  they  said.  No,  but 
she  is  coming,  I  said. 

November  began.  By  now  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  being  alone  in  my  nice  large 
office.  Only  occasionally  I  would  wonder 
if  this  Sister  Hudon  would  be  cold  and 
forbidding  like  the  nuns  I  used  to  see  in 
Australia,  always  two  walking  together, 
never  alone. 

One  morning  in  November,  I  entered 
the  office  and  was  startled  to  see  a  lady 
sitting  at  the  long-vacant  desk.  Who  was 
this  stranger  in  the  grey  dress?  Could  she 
possibly  be  Sister  Hudon?  No,  her  dress 
did  not  look  quite  right  for  a  nun.  Didn't 
they  always  wear  some  kind  of  black 
habit  and  a  veil?  These  thoughts  were 
coursing  through  my  mind  as  I  managed 
in  a  timid  voice,  "Are  you  Sister  Hudon?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

I  think  all  kinds  of  thoughts  were  rush- 
ing through  her  mind,  too. 

I  don't  know  how  she  felt  on  first  see- 
ing me,  but  I  was  wary.  I  hoped  it  did 
not  show.  How  does  one  talk  to  a  nun,  I 
was  thinking,  particularly  one  who  was 
going  to  share  the  office  with  you?  I  didn't 
want  to  start  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

"I  believe  you've  been  ill,"  I  said.  "I 
hope  you  are  better." 

"I  am  much  better  now  than  I  was, 
thank  you." 
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We  smiled  at  each  other.  A  responsive 
chord  was  struck  and  we  began  talking 
almost  like  old  friends.  We've  hardly 
stopped  talking  since! 

Among  other  things  I  discovered  that 
it  was  delightful  having  a  nun  to  share 
an  office  with  me.  She  was  so  much  more 
human  than  I  expected  a  nun  to  be.  She 
even  answered  some  of  my  silly  Protest- 
ant questions  and  revived  my  interest  in 
the  Bible. 

During  the  many  conversations  we 
have  had  in  the  past  few  months,  Sister 
and  I  have  talked  about  politics,  nation- 
alities and  almost  everything  under  the 
sun.  One  of  the  subjects  we  eventually 
discussed  was  the  place  of  a  Sister  of  Ser- 
vice in  university  teaching. 

Many  Sisters  of  Service  feel,  I  think, 
that  teaching  in  a  university  does  not 
quite  fulfill  the  original  intention  of  the 
Founder  of  their  Order.  They  feel  that 
they  are  moving  away  from  the  idea  of 
missionary  work  and  the  work  of  cate- 
chists.  However,  as  we  know,  the  rural 
areas  are  becoming  more  and  more  inte- 
grated and  not  so  isolated  from  city  areas 
as  they  were.  This  probably  means  that 
the  work  of  missionaries  and  catechists 
must  reach  into  these  more  integrated 
areas. 


Sister  Hudon  herself  recently  left  a 
rural  diocese  in  North  Dakota  where  she 
had  been  teaching  adult  catechists.  She  is 
aware  that  the  number  of  such  areas 
where  she  could  utilize  her  knowledge  of 
Catholic  theology  is  dwindling,  yet  she 
still  has  misgivings  about  teaching  in  the 
university.  What,  she  asks  herself,  is  a 
Ph.D.  in  Religion  doing  teaching  under- 
graduates a  generalized  course  in  Chris- 
tianity and  courses  in  comparative  reli- 
gions (exclusive  of  Christianity)  after 
spending  years  studying  Catholic  the- 
ology? 

Sister  has  a  sense  of  relinquishing  the 
missionary  spirit  which  was  so  much  a 
part  of  the  dreams  of  the  Founders.  But, 
may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask,  does  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  thrive  only  on  the  edge  of 
nowhere  and  among  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged? I  am  not  saying  that  these 
people  should  be  abandoned.  No  one 
should  be  abandoned  who  is  in  need  of 
God.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  I 
feel  the  missionary  spirit  can  work  in  the 
university  atmosphere. 

Sister  Hudon,  by  her  very  presence,  is 
an  example  of  the  religious  that  students 
and  fellow  teachers  have  before  them. 
Sister  Hudon,  or  any  Sister  of  a  different 
Order  for  that  matter,  who  works  in  the 


Sister  Hudon 
discusses  the 
riches  of  the  Bible 
with  a  student. 
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The  view  from  the  chapel 
steps  at  Notre  Dame  — 
Sister  Hudon  in  the  foreground. 


university  atmosphere  is  an  example  of 
God's  love  and  charity,  of  gentleness  and 
understanding  that  is  not  readily  available 
in  the  world  today. 

Here  at  Notre  Dame  University  of 
Nelson  Sister  teaches  Religious  Studies. 
In  one  course  she  is  teaching  the  Gospels. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  a  type  of  missionary 
work  for  she  is  teaching  students  to  read 
the  Bible  with  understanding.  How  many 
of  these  students  have  read  the  Bible  be- 
fore entering  her  class?  How  many  of 
those  who  have  read  it,  really  understand 
the  message  that  lies  in  it?  Sister  Hudon 
is  opening  their  eyes  to  its  meaning  and 
is  helping  them  to  understand  it.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  true  missionary  work  but,  none- 
theless, Sister  may  be  planting  the  mus- 
tard seed  that  may  grow  into  the  huge 
tree  of  belief. 

When  I  think  of  these  students  sitting 
in  the  classroom,  some  eagerly  listening, 
some  passively  listening  and  other  merely 
present  physically,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
parable  of  the  Sower.  Like  the  seed  that 
he  sowed,  her  words  may  fall  by  the  way- 
side in  some  minds,  upon  stoney  ground 
in  others  and  not  take  root,  or  among  the 


thorns  of  other  ideas  and  be  choked  off. 
However,  a  few  will  fall  on  good  ground 
and  yield  fruit. 

One  student  that  Sister  is  teaching  had 
escaped  from  Communist  China  with  his 
parents.  He  was  baptised  a  Catholic  when 
a  baby  in  China  but  has  never  learned 
about  his  religion.  Indeed,  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  practice  it  because  of  the 
political  pressures  in  China.  Now  Sister, 
in  her  class,  is  at  least  opening  the  Bible 
for  him.  Who  knows?  This  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  more  rewarding  life  in  the 
Church  for  this  boy. 

There  is  another  student,  a  Protestant, 
who  calls  himself  a  member  of  his  own 
Church,  which  he  has  attended  only  twice 
in  his  life.  He  has  never  read  the  Bible. 
In  fact,  he  does  not  even  own  a  Bible.  He 
borrowed  the  copy  he  is  using  for  the 
course.  Through  his  participation  in  the 
course  in  Religious  Studies  perhaps  he 
will  understand  his  own  Church  better. 

Sister  has  several  non-Christian  stu- 
dents in  her  class.  These  are  East  Indians 
and  Chinese  students  from  various  coun- 

Continued  on  page  twenty-three 
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From  Regina 


Acceptance  and  Creativity 


Lita  Comozzi,  s.o.s. 


the  prairie  christian  training  centre  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  Qu'Appelle  Val- 
ley. It  is  a  school  for  the  training  of  volunteer  lay  workers  of  religion,  leaders  in  the 
congregation;  in  Sunday  Schools;  mid-week  groups,  CGIT;  Scouts  and  the  like.  It 
came  into  being  through  the  vision  and  faith  of  such  men  as  Dr.  W.  F.  Clarke.  The 
place  has  advanced  from  a  few,  humble  army  huts  of  the  50's  to  its  teen-age  growth 
of  today.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  flippant  when  we  say  that  it  is  being  run  "on  a  shoe- 
string" -  shoe-strings  have  a  service  to  offer  too;  they  are  good  for  making  "ties". 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  invited  to  attend  a  workshop  for  experienced 
teachers  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  P.C.T.C.  (the 
Prairie  Christian  Training  Centre).  There  were  three  electives  offered;  art,  drama  and 
music;  I  chose  the  latter  but  soon  became  very  aware  of  the  potential  for  good  in  the 
other  areas.  The  question  was  asked:  Why  use  the  arts  in  Christian  Education?  The 
answer  was  -  Because  by  using  the  arts  we  involve  more  of  the  person. 

It  was  indeed  a  joyful  weekend.  There  was  a  therepeutic  value  alone  in  hearing  good 
people,  free  from  anxiety  laughing  together.  The  group  consisted  of  mature,  Christian 
adults.  These  people  had  stepped  out  of  their  every-day  involvement  in  order  to  grow 
a  little  in  this  new,  little  community  which  we  formed. 

The  schedule,  although  relaxed,  extended  from  the  kindergarten  demonstration  les- 
son (given  by  a  capable  man)  to  an  unforgettable,  adult  Christian  worship  service. 
Here  we  combined  the  three  arts  and  developed  something  that  could  not  be  repeated. 

The  whole  experience  was  a  great  lesson  in  sharing  -  so  often  we  think  of  sharing  in 
more  tangible  things  of  worth;  on  these  grounds  the  sharing  of  spirit  and  ideas  came  to 
the  fore.  There  was  a  continual  exchange  and  listening  noticeable  in  our  "meetings". 

During  the  final  session  of  the  workshop  we  looked  critically  at  the  weekend.  Some- 
how I  believe  that  we  get  as  much  out  of  a  situation  as  God  wants  us  to  get,  and  as 
much  as  we  are  physically  capable  of  absorbing.  What  I  received  was  not  something 
I  was  seeking,  it  was  a  realization  of  the  power  of  creativity  in  each  one  of  us;  because 
we  are  an  act  of  creation  itself.  For  some  weeks  I  have  been  carrying  around  Gregory 
Baum's  quotation  and  it  seems  to  fit  in  with  this  line  of  thinking,  namely:  A  Person  is 
constantly  called  upon  to  create  his  own  future.  During  the  worship  service  a  man  stood 
silently  before  us  while  someone  read  aloud,  "God  created  man."  What  an  impact  those 
three  words  had  on  us  ...  it  was  then  I  realized  that  every  act  of  man  is  creative,  too, 
and  unique  in  its  delivery. 

I  was  graciously  thanked  for  being  present  at  this  gathering,  apparently  I  was  the 
first  Catholic  to  attend  such  a  course. 

The  people  who  attended  I  believe  went  home  strengthened  by  this  experience  of 
spending  a  few  hours  in  sober  reflection,  and  of  imbibing  the  spirit  of  acceptance  that 
breeds  spontaneity  and  creativity. 
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Waiting 


WHY  DO  YOU  WAIT? 

There  are  hundreds  of  children  who  need  you  -  to  teach  them, 
to  nurse  them,  to  find  homes  for  them,  to  help  them  through 
the  complex  problems  of  today;  to  help  them  in  the  manner  of 
Christ,  our  Brother;  to  help  them  as  a  Sister, 

WHY  DO  YOU  WAIT? 

Bewildered  parents  look  to  you;  the  doors  of  homes  swing  wide 
for  you;  young  people  crave  the  love  that  you  can  give  uniquely  - 
you  a  woman  and  a  sister. 

WHY  DO  YOU  WAIT? 

There  is  no  time  to  idle  away.  There  is  too  much  to  do  for 
God  and  all  His  people.  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has 
made  -  for  you,  perhaps.  The  day  on  which  you  take  upon  your 
shoulders  the  burden  of  His  love,  His  peace,  His  joy  and  start 
along  a  life's  journey  of  dispensing  His  gifts  to  all  you  meet. 

WHY  DO  YOU  SIT  THERE  IDLE?  WHY  DO  YOU  WAIT? 


For  information  write: 

SISTER  C.  MORIARITY 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
4  WELLESLEY  PLACE 
TORONTO  5 
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From  Edson,  Alberta 


A  New  Adventure 
in  Service 

Mary  Haider,  s.o.s. 


a  mother,  whose  husband  is  employed 
as  an  unskilled  labourer  several  hundred 
miles  away,  is  attempting  to  manage  a 
home.  She  and  her  eleven  children  live  on 
a  farm  better  suited  for  growing  pulp 
wood  than  cereal  grain.  Of  modern  facili- 
ties there  are  none.  Light  is  from  a  coal- 
oil  lamp;  water  is  drawn  from  an  open 
well;  household  supplies  are  obtained 
when  the  neighbour  goes  to  town. 


Sister  Mary  Haider 


On  occasion  she  does  get  into  town  to 
do  the  shopping  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  "Coin  Wash"  to  ease  the  burden 
of  the  weekly  laundry.  She  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  friends  and  share 
common  interests  -  the  high  cost  of  meat, 
the  4-H  Sewing  Club  to  which  her  daugh- 
ter belongs,  the  snow  drifts  piled  high  in 
the  road-way. 

It  was  on  one  such  day,  several  weeks 
ago,  that  the  mother  related  to  a  friend 
what  to  her  was  exciting  news.  Showing 
her  friend  an  article  on  the  Home  Visitor 
Program  in  the  local  paper,  she  went  on 
to  say,  "I  have  a  Home  Visitor  who  visits 
me  and  assists  me  in  doing  things  in  my 
home". 

Three  years  ago  an  ARDA  Rural  De- 
velopment Program  was  established  in  the 
Edson  area  west  of  Edmonton.  The  man- 
date was  for  total  resource  development  - 
the  physical,  the  natural,  the  human.  How 
was  this  to  be  done?  In  the  area  of  hu- 
man resource  development  much  time 
and  energy  was  spent  in  developing  lead- 
ership, assisting  the  people  in  the  various 
areas  to  identify  the  problems  as  they  saw 
them  and  to  look  at  alternative  solutions. 

Some  of  the  problems  identified  were 
in  the  related  fields  of  family  and  per- 
sonal health,  home  management  and 
family  relationships.  Native  families,  liv- 
ing  in   substandard   housing  with  few 
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facilities,  were  continually  subject  to  com- 
municable diseases,  poor  nutrition,  child- 
ren going  to  school  unwashed,  and  water 
supply  contamination  resulting  in  dysen- 
try.  In  other  cases,  the  young  teenage 
homemaker  was  overwhelmed  with  her 
new  responsibilities;  the  large  family  with 
children  coming  close  together  made  cop- 
ing with  the  situation  a  daily  strain.  In 
other  situations,  the  problems  of  the 
family  were  accentuated  by  one  or  both 
parents  drinking  or  by  desertion  by  either 
husband  or  wife.  The  children  were  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  maintaining  regular 
school  attendance.  Because  little  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  education,  school 
dropouts  were  a  common  occurance. 

After  looking  at  these  and  other  prob- 
lems in  the  related  areas,  the  concept  of  a 
Home  Visitor  began  to  take  shape.  One 
of  the  concerns  of  many  was  that  families 
who  could  benefit  the  most  from  profes- 
sional assistance  were  making  no  effort 
to  seek  it. 

Is  it  that  they  do  not  know  what  is 
available  for  the  asking?  Is  the  help  that 
people  have  been  asking  for  not  available? 
Are  they  not  interested?  Is  it  fear  of  the 
professional  person  that  keeps  them  away? 
The  next  question  asked  was,  how  best 
and  most  effectively  can  these  families  be 
reached? 

"One  of  the  best  bridges  between 
people  and  the  services  they  need  is  the 
enlightened  worker  who  is  also  clearly 
recognized  as  a  friend."  With  this  in 
mind,  members  of  the  ARDA  staff  and 
concerned  individuals  in  the  community 
realized  that  the  enlightened  worker  who 
would  be  recognized  as  a  friend  could  be 
no  one  else  than  the  neighbour  to  the 
family  wishing  and  needing  help.  Could 
interested  women  already  providing  neigh- 
bourly assistance  on  their  own  become  in- 
volved with  families  needing  help  in  the 
areas  of  health,  homemaking  and  family 
living? 

The  Home  Visitor  Program  is  a  pilot 
project  functioning  under  the  leadership 
of  ARDA.  The  primary  objective  is  to 
reach  homemakers  who  may  require  in- 
tensive assistance  and  encourgement  with 
homemaking  problems. 

To  date,  Home  Visitor  Programs  have 
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been  established  in  three  areas.  The  Home 
Visitors  are  a  group  of  interested  local 
women  who  volunteer  their  services.  The 
Home  Visitor  is  a  woman  who  comes 
from  the  same  cultural  and  social  back- 
ground as  the  families  she  will  work  with. 
She  is  a  woman  who  has  sympathy  for 
the  family  and  respects  them  in  their  pres- 
ent situation.  She  can  listen  to  their  prob- 
lems which  are  often  communicated  in  a 
rambling  and  confused  manner.  She  can 
act  as  a  helper  and  a  demonstrator.  Be- 
sides indicating  by  suggestion  ways  for 
improvement,  she  can  demonstrate  how 
things  may  be  done  better.  At  the  same 
time  she  will  take  care  that  the  home- 
maker  becomes  actively  involved  in  the 
activity.  She  can  act  as  a  liaison  between 
the  family  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  Home  Visitor  does  not  visit  the  fam- 
ily in  the  capacity  of  a  social  worker,  a 
public  health  nurse  or  a  home  economist, 
but  as  a  fellow  human  being  extending 
her  interest,  concern  and  friendship. 

Before  assuming  their  responsibilities, 
Home  Visitors  participate  in  a  four  week 
training  program  designed  to  assist  them 
in  developing  further  techniques  in  the  art 
of  home  visiting;  and  secondly  to  provide 
them  with  basic  information  in  the  areas 
in  which  they  can  expect  to  be  of  some 
help-for  example,  care  of  the  new  infant. 

Responsible  for  follow-up  training  and 
counseling  of  the  Home  Visitor  is  a  team 
consisting  of  a  home  economist,  a  social 
worker  and  a  public  health  nurse.  This 
team  forms  the  resource  personnel  who 
are  available  to  work  along  with  the  Home 
Visitor  and  the  homemaker. 

In  speaking  of  assistance,  the  specific 
concerns  of  the  mother  will  determine  the 
type  of  help  and  encouragement  given  by 
the  Home  Visitor.  She  may  find  herself  in 
a  situation  where  a  large  family  is  living 
in  a  house  of  minimum  size.  The  home- 
maker  may  need  ideas  on  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  space;  she  may  need 
encouragement  to  carry  through  those 
ideas.  Perhaps  the  same  homemaker  is 
finding  it  difficult  to  prepare  adequate 
meals  on  a  limited  income.  The  Home 
Visitor  can  assist  her  with  basic  meal  plan- 
ning, keeping  in  mind  good  nutrition  and 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  Here  she 
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may  teach  principles  of  food  buying.  This 
is  but  one  example  of  how  a  Home  Visi- 
tor and  a  homemaker  can  work  together. 

In  general,  it  is  the  role  of  the  Home 
Visitor  to  encourage  the  homemaker  to 
identify,  develop  and  use  those  physical 
and  human  resources  available  to  her  and 
her  family.  In  doing  so  it  is  hoped  that 
the  family  will  come  to  enjoy,  to  a  greater 
extent,  a  more  meaningful  level  of  living, 
both  spiritually  and  physically. 

In  the  above,  I  have  attempted  to  des- 
cribe very  briefly  my  involvement  as  a 
public  health  nurse  in  the  training,  coun- 
selling and  supervising  of  non-professional 
emergent  leaders  working  with  the  low 
socio-economic  families  in  the  area.  As 


part  of  the  team,  my  function  is  more  of 
coordination  than  of  direct  service  to 
those  needing  assistance.  But  since  the 
program  is  committed  to  those  in  need  of 
assistance,  the  dignity  of  each  person  and 
his  ability  to  solve  many  of  his  own  prob- 
lems, with  assistance  and  encouragement, 
are  our  main  guidelines. 

As  a  Sister,  the  contribution  to  the 
apostolate  is  more  indirect.  In  witnessing 
to  Christ,  I  can  "speak"  by  my  attitudes 
and  actions,  by  my  refusals  and  loyalties. 
My  look,  my  encouragement,  my  assist- 
ance to  the  Home  Visitor  can  radiate 
Christ  and  speak  in  symbols  of  God's  love 
for  mankind.  This  in  turn  is  communicat- 
ed to  the  homemaker. 


The  poverty  of  Jesus  is  a  life-giving  mystery.  The  further  we  penetrate  into  that 
mystery,  the  better  we  shall  see  how  utterly  one  the  gospel  life  is.  It  is  from  the  love  of 
Him  who  is  the  infinitely  simple,  of  Him  who  is  sovereign  poverty  incarnate,  that 
poverty  heads,  and  its  natural  flow  is  towards  the  love  of  the  little  and  the  wretched; 
humble  itself,  it  cannot  live  with  hardness  or  pride. 

Proud  poverty,  hard  poverty  is  a  dead  thing  that  estranges  us  from  Jesus.  True 
poverty  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  roads  to  inner  silence  and  contemplative  prayer, 
when  founded  on  self-dispossession  and  the  liberty  of  the  soul  with  regard  to  all  the 
created.  True,  living  poverty  is  gentle,  tender  towards  suffering,  glad  and  open-hearted, 
and  always  ready  to  give  or  lend.  It  is  likewise  at  peace  and  without  fear;  for  it  is  before 
all  else  childlike  self-abandon  into  the  hands  of  the  God  who  is  Love,  of  the  God  who 
is  a  Father. 

rene  voillaume  in  Seeds  of  the  Desert 


I  know  nothing  of  a  "world"  and  a  "life  in  the  world"  that  might  separate  a  man  from 
God.  What  is  thus  described  is  actually  life  with  an  alienated  world  of  It,  which  ex- 
periences and  uses.  He  who  truly  goes  out  to  meet  the  world  goes  out  also  to  God. 
Concentration  and  outgoing  are  necessary,  both  in  truth,  at  once  the  one  and  the  other, 
which  is  the  One. 

MARTIN  BUBER 
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From  Regina 


And  I  enjoyed 

every  minute . . . 

Mary  MacDougall,  s.o.s. 


as  there  is  no  shortcut  to  sanctity  so 
is  there  no  shortcut  to  learning;  this  was 
the  conclusion  I  came  to  as  I  battled  my 
way  through  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
program  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  For 
me,  this  program  extended  over  several 
years,  years  interspersed  with  teaching 
and  other  work.  I  finally  arrived  at  the 
culmination,  as  the  Enterprise  Method 
devotees  would  say,  the  last  year  of  study 
and  graduation  last  November.  In  my  own 
mind  I  referred  to  this  as  my  Centennial 
Project  because  it  was  finished  in  Cana- 
da's centennial  year. 

To  be  part  of  a  community  of  13,000 
students  was  indeed  a  happening.  Several 
of  my  former  High  School  pupils  from 
northern  Alberta  were  also  on  the  cam- 
pus, some  beginning  their  university 
studies  and  others  already  in  second  and 
third  year  work.  I  met  them  often  and 
these  encounters  were  most  interesting 
and  illuminative.  Some  found  the  transi- 
tion to  higher  studies  very  difficult.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day,  just  as  surely  does  success  follow  the 
effort  of  those  students  who  were  wise 
enough  and  persevering  enough  to  acquire 
good  study  habits  in  their  high  school 
years.  First  year  university  is  truly  a  test- 
ing time;  most  survive  but  some  sink  with- 
out a  trace. 

Some  of  my  classes  were  particularly 
interesting  and  enjoyable;  Sociology  was 


one  of  these.  We  had  several  guest  lec- 
turers during  the  session  and  heard  many 
things  that  ran  counter  to  what  we  usually 
take  for  granted;  for  example,  the  Hut- 
terites  are  not  all  master  farmers  (this 
is  often  stated  and  written  about  this 
group)  and  they  are  really  as  patriotic  as 


Sister  MacDougall  is  Superior 
in  Regina. 
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any  other  class  of  Canadians  (the  oppo- 
site is  often  assumed).  Although  they  dis- 
approve of  war  and  will  not  fight,  they 
bought  bonds  and  helped  the  Allied  cause 
in  other  ways  in  World  War  II. 

One  day  an  earnest  little  man  came  into 
the  class  to  lecture  on  population  control 
and  the  methods  thereof.  His  statistics 
were  impressive  and  his  audio-visual  aids 
excellent  and  he  was  altogether  most  per- 
suasive. Everything  is  "historical  nowa- 
days, according  to  the  papers;  this  must 
have  been  too  -  a  Catholic  sister  sitting 
composedly  through  such  a  lecture  and 
giving  to  it,  hopefully,  a  brisk,  business- 
like, and  scientifically-oriented  attention. 
Just  that  and  nothing  more  -  no  agree- 
ment, no  disagreement,  no  resistance,  no 
tilting  at  windmills  -  just  trying  to  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons.  The  scope  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  problem  is  of  such  impor- 
tance now  that  only  the  ostrich  and  his 
ilk  can  ignore  it. 

There  were  also  interesting  discussion 
periods  in  this  class  when  we  met  in 
groups  and  gave  our  thoughts  on  such 
things  as  world  peace,  the  have-not  na- 
tions, the  hunger  problem,  population 
control,  and  the  feminine  mystique  as 
stated  by  Betty  Frieden  and  Phyllis  Mc- 
Ginley  respectively.  There  were  hilarious 
moments  too  such  as  the  day  I  looked 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  fellow  student  to 
copy  a  few  notes  I  had  missed.  The  lec- 
ture that  day  was  on  Marriage  Customs 
and  one  of  his  notes  ran  like  this,  "... 
Polygomy-one  guy,  lotsa  girls;  poly- 
andry -  one  girl,  lotsa  guys.  Read  the  text, 
you  idiot!"  Yes,  Sociology  was  interest- 
ing -  and  difficult  -  and  I  made  it! 

As  I  groped  my  way  through  the  gospel 
of  Educational  Psychology  according  to 
Bruner,  Terman,  and  Skinner,  I  became 
acquainted  (more  or  less)  with  the  vari- 
ous theories  of  learning  set  forth  by  these 
authors.  My  chief  reaction  to  this  course 
can  be  stated  in  one  word:  frustration.  I 
wondered  why  Dr.  Skinner's  pigeons  and 
rats  could  learn  and  I  couldn't.  Ed. 
Psyche,  was  definitely  not  my  dish  of  tea. 
However,  the  gods  and  the  professors 
were  kind  and  a  passing  grade  was  mine. 

History  class  provided  an  interesting 
phenomenon  -  a  professor  who  hated 
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teaching  and  told  us  so  in  the  first  lec- 
ture. When  asked  why  he  remained  in  the 
profession  he  shrugged  and  said,  "It's  a 
living."  His  lectures  were  adequate  but  his 
temper  was  most  uncertain.  There  were 
mysterious  eruptions  from  time  to  time 
and  at  least  once  during  each  lecture  we 
were  treated  to  contemptuous  remarks  on 
our  abysmal  ignorance.  Several  weeks  be- 
fore our  first  test  he  warned  us,  with  a 
violent  display  of  temper,  that  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  us  if  we  did  thus  and  so 
in  our  examination.  Most  of  the  class 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  these  "jaunts 
around  O'Houlihan's  barn"  as  the  Irish 
call  it.  A  delegation  went  to  see  the  Head 
of  the  History  Department.  The  prof 
must  have  been  suitably  chastised  because 
the  climate  suddenly  changed.  We  heard 
by  the  grapevine  that,  among  other  things, 
he  was  requested  by  his  superiors  to  stop 
acting  like  a  prima  donna  and  start  act- 
ing like  a  professor  of  history. 

Philosophy  of  Education  class  includ- 
ed some  very  interesting  speculations  on 
the  future.  One  topic  we  explored  was 
"cultural  shock"  -  a  term  that  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  familiar  in  our  vocabu- 
lary. Culture  shock  is  the  effect  that  im- 
mersion in  a  strange  culture  has  on  the 
unprepared  visitor.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  missionaries  suffer  from  it  in 
Borneo  and  Brazil.  Marco  Polo  probably 
suffered  from  it  in  Cathay.  Culture  shock 
is  what  happens  when  a  traveller  suddenly 
finds  himself  in  a  place  where  "yes"  may 
mean  "no",  where  a  fixed  price  is  nego- 
tiable, where  to  be  kept  waiting  in  an 
outer  office  is  no  cause  for  insult,  where 
laughter  may  signify  anger.  It  is  what 
happens  when  all  the  familiar  psychologi- 
cal cues  that  help  an  individual  to  func- 
tion in  society  are  suddenly  withdrawn 
and  replaced  by  new  ones  that  are  strange 
or  incomprehensible.  It  can  cause  bewil- 
derment, frustration  and  disorientation 
when  our  Western  society  has  dealing 
with  other  societies.  Yet,  culture  shock  is 
relatively  mild  in  comparison  with  a  much 
more  serious  malady  which  might  be 
called  "future  shock". 

Future  shock  is  a  time  phenomenon,  a 
product  of  the  greatly  accelerated  rate  of 
change  in  society.  It  arises  from  the  super- 
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imposition  of  a  new  culture  on  an  old 
one.  It  is  culture  shock  in  one's  own  so- 
ciety but  its  impact  is  far  worse.  For  most 
people  now  working  in  foreign  countries, 
there  is  the  comforting  knowledge  that 
the  culture  they  left  behind  is  there  to 
come  back  to.  For  the  victim  of  future 
shock  this  is  not  so.  Scientists,  social  cri- 
tics, economists  and  business  analysts  are 
giving  increasing  attention  to  this  idea  of 
future  shock.  Tney  warn  that  the  effects 
of  the  technological  revolution  which  is 
now  in  our  midst  will  be  deeper  than  any 
social  change  we  have  hitherto  experienc- 
ed. Lewis  Mumford  in  The  City  of  His- 
tory writes  ominously  about  the  coming 
of  "post-historic"  man.  Writers  on  this 
subject  claim  that  the  mood,  pace,  the 
very  feel  of  existence  as  well  as  our  under- 
lying notions  of  time,  space,  beauty,  and 
social  relations  will  be  greatly  shaken.  We 
already  see  some  of  these  effects  in  our 
young  people  today.  It  is  commonplace 
now  to  say  that  their  values  are  utterly 
different  and  often  incomprehensible  to 
their  elders.  The  remedy  for  future  shock? 
Intensive  study,  adequate  preparation  and 
intelligent  acceptance. 

The  Catholic  centre  of  the  University 
is  St.  Joseph's  College  where  the  Basilian 
Fathers  open  their  home  and  their  hearts 
to  all.  Their  Christlike  charity  and  con- 
cern for  the  neighbor  is  like  a  living  pres- 
ence within  those  walls.  The  daily  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Liturgy  at  hours  con- 
venient for  students  gives  a  feeling  of 
great  unity  combined  with  an  atmosphere 
of  early  Christian  simplicity  and  love. 
There  were  many  ecumenical  events  both 
liturgical  and  social  in  nature  during  the 
year  and  these  were  well  attended  by  stu- 
dents of  all  faiths. 

For  a  little  diversion  from  study  I  took 
on  two  other  activities,  one  pedagogical 
and  one  of  an  apostolic  nature.  I  taught 
two  classes  each  week  in  the  Business 
Education  Department  of  the  University 
(I  also  took  a  course  in  that  Depart- 
ment). This  was  to  help  one  of  the  pro- 


fessors who  had  too  much  to  do  and 
couldn't  get  an  assistant.  When  asked  to 
do  this  work  by  Dr.  Geraldine  Farmer, 
Head  of  the  Business  Education  Depart- 
ment, I  refused  because  I  felt  sure  it  was 
beyond  me.  Being  gently  persuaded  by 
Dr.  Farmer,  I  decided  to  experiment  and 
see  if  I  could  do  it.  When  I  found  that  it 
did  not  interfere  with  my  other  work  and 
was  within  my  competence,  it  proved  a 
most  enjoyable  experience. 
I  lived  with  the  Holy  Cross  Sisters  during 
this  year  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  assist 
in  a  small  way  with  the  apostolic  work 
done  by  these  sisters  at  the  Fort  Saskat- 
chewan Jail.  This  prison  is  for  criminals 
with  short-term  sentences  and  is  located 
about  20  miles  out  of  Edmonton.  We  call- 
ed this  work  our  "Sunday  morning  apos- 
tolate".  Two  of  the  Sisters  and  I  went 
each  Sunday  morning  to  the  prison  to 
direct  the  singing  at  Mass.  The  first  Mass 
was  in  the  men's  building  and  the  congre- 
gation there  was  about  one  hundred.  A 
few  of  these  were  not  Catholics  but  came 
to  pass  the  time  away  and  relieve  monot- 
ony. Mass  was  celebrated  in  a  small  audi- 
torium by  Father  C.  Raab,  the  chaplain, 
a  man  whose  kindness  and  compassion 
has  endeared  him  to  his  prison  flock.  A 
second  Mass  was  said  _  in  the  women's 
part  of  the  building.  We  sisters  directed 
the  singing  at  these  Masses  and  spoke 
with  the  prisoners  after  Mass.  The  Holy 
Cross  Sisters  have  been  doing  this  work 
for  several  years.  When,  for  lack  of  per- 
sonnel, they  had  to  give  up  their  visits  to 
the  prison,  a  telegram  came  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  Ottawa  asking 
them  to  undertake  this  work  again  if  pos- 
sible. The  warden  and  guards  at  the  pri- 
son were  always  most  cooperative  -  a 
sign  of  their  appreciation  of  the  work  be- 
ing done. 

As  Ecclesiastes  says,  "There  is  a  time 
for  all  things."  This  was  my  year  of  con- 
centrated study.  It  is  now  over  and  I  have 
returned  to  what  William  Manchester 
calls  "administrivia". 
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-o-gram   .  From  Here  and  There 


Compiled  by  Marie-Paule  Lacasse 


Mother  House:  The  big  news  at  No.  2 
Wellesley  Place  is  the  locating  of  a  loca- 
tion on  which  to  build  a  Mother  House. 
Some  years  ago  a  property  was  bought  in 
Willowdale  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  is  a  beautiful 
place  and  those  of  us  who  spent  happy 
hours  in  the  cosy  cottage  on  the  property 
will  not  forget  its  peaceful  seclusion. 

But  Vatican  II  happened  since  the  Wil- 
lowdale property  was  acquired.  It  seems 
to  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  Council  that  a 
group  like  the  Sisters  of  Service  should 
be  closer  to  the  heart  of  things  in  the  city. 
Further,  Willowdale  is  still  a  long  distance 
from  downtown  Toronto  unless  you  oper- 
ate a  fleet  of  cars.  Regretfully  it  was  de- 
cided to  look  for  property  in  a  more  cen- 
tral area. 

For  a  religious  community  to  find  pro- 
perty in  central  Toronto  is  to  ask  for  a 
first-class  miracle.  We  have  owned,  for  in- 
stance, our  novitiate  property  for  forty 
years,  but  -  if  we  demolish  the  house  we 
cannot  build  on  the  property  because  we 
are  religious  who  will  have  more  than 
five  people  not  of  one  family  in  the  house. 
All  around  us,  of  course,  the  old  and 
large  single-family  dwellings  of  former 
years  have  been  converted  into  rooming 
houses  or  one-room  apartments.  But  that 
is  the  Toronto  zoning  regulation. 

Finally  through  the  hard  work  of  Mr. 
G.  M.  Parke,  the  chairman  of  our  Board, 
and  Mr.  Warren  Heenan  our  real  estate 
man,  we  found  a  property  which  over- 
looks the  Don  Valley  Parkway,  has  a  one- 
hundred-and-eighty-degree-angle  view  of 
the  Toronto  skyline  and  is  close  to  church, 
transportation,  super-market,  hospital,  to 
all  the  utilities  in  fact.  The  next  item  - 
the  building  of  the  Mother  House. 
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Toronto  -  No.  4:  In  spite  of  the  Sisters' 
efforts  to  prepare  the  girls  quietly  for  the 
closing  of  the  Residence  in  June,  there  is 
a  real  spirit  of  sadness  and  regret  in  the 
house.  One  of  the  first  reactions  from  the 
girls  was:  "That  means  the  sisters  are  out 
of  a  job."  One  girl  wrote  to  City  Hall  to 
tell  City  Council  what  a  service  the  sist- 
ers were  rendering  to  the  community  at 
large;  she  explained  that  the  house  is  not 
just  a  house  but  a  home. 

We  too  regret  the  closing  of  a  house 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
well-being  of  young  girls  from  many, 
many  parts  of  the  globe.  The  walls  would 
have  wonderful  tales  to  tell  could  they 
speak.  But  since  this  type  of  work,  which 
is  preventive  rather  than  rehabilitative,  is 
ineligibile  for  any  kind  of  capital  expendi- 
ture grant,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
closing. 

There  has  been  no  brake  applied  to  the 


.  .  .  Meanwhile  .  .  .  life  goes  on  as  usual. 
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activity  in  the  house  we  are  happy  to  say. 
A  film  club,  skating  and  skiing  parties  as 
well  as  the  usual  dances  have  proceeded 
as  usual. 

Sister  Moriarity  has  been  invited  by 
the  Y.W.C.A.  to  be  a  member  of  their 
Area  Development  Committee.  This  is  a 
worthwhile  project  not  only  in  area  de- 
velopment but  in  Ecumenism. 

Toronto  -  60  Glen:  Sisters  Fitzmaurice 
and  Coffey  attended  a  World  Day  of 
Prayer  service  in  which  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  United 
and  Catholic  Churches  were  represented. 
The  service  consisted  of  Scripture  read- 
ings, prayers,  hymns  and  a  talk  by  Sister 
Coffey  on  the  theme,  Bear  one  another's 
burdens. 

Montreal:  Sister  Patenaude  interpreted 
the  World  Day  of  Prayer  theme  in  music 
at  St.  Andrew's  United  Church  in  West- 
mount.  The  Montreal  Star's  excellent  re- 
port closed  by  saying,  "To  say  that  Sister 
Patenaude  is  happy  in  her  work  would  be 
close  to  an  understatement.  She's  exuber- 
ant." 

Sister  Patenaude  says,  "To  be  able  to 
reach  out  to  people  with  my  simple  songs 
and  their  message  of  hope  is  a  marvel  to 
me,  something  I  never  dreamed  could 
happen." 

Sinnett,  Sask.:  Our  "Share  Lent  '68  Cam- 
paign" is  in  full  force.  An  alms  box  has 
been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  church  for 
contributions.  There  are  many.  We  put 
in  a  quarter  each  for  our  dessert-less 
Saturdays  plus  the  money  value  of  any 
snacks  we  forego.  On  Sunday  Father  sug- 
gested having  a  day  of  bread  and  water 
and  giving  the  alms  to  the  poor.  We  are 
contemplating  this.  We  plan  to  hold  a 
bingo  in  the  school  -  six  games  for  a 
quarter.  Sisters  MacLellan  and  Hartmann 
will  supply  the  prizes  from  their  "allow- 
ance" money.  All  proceeds  will  go  in  the 
alms  box. 

For  those  more  liberal-minded  people 
who  think  our  life  here  is  wholly  holy, 
may  we  say  that  early  in  March  we  went 
to  Lanigan  for  a  two-hour  long  perform- 
ance of  figure-skating.  We  loved  it. 


We  are  three  key  people  here!  -  two  on, 
one  off.  The  two  on-key  music  lovers 
went  to  Munester  to  hear  the  Greystone 
Singers  from  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan. This  week,  Education  Week,  ninety 
girls  from  Sister  Coffey's  Home  Econ- 
omics class  put  on  a  fashion  show  for 
their  parents. 

We  are  keeping  right  up  with  the  litur- 
gical renewal.  This  Sunday  before  Mass, 
at  the  front  of  the  church,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  Sinnett  Christian  community, 
Baby  Colette  Kresse  was  baptized  and 
became  a  member  of  the  community.  She 
got  a  great  welcome  because  the  entire 
congregation  participated  in  the  responses. 


Service  in  the  University 

Continued  from  page  twelve 

tries.  Through  her  teaching,  Sister  is 
helping  them  to  understand  the  Christian 
Bible  and  through  this  understanding  they 
will,  at  least,  have  an  insight  into  the 
Christian  religion.  Perhaps  this  under- 
standing will  help  to  break  down  any  pre- 
judices they  may  have  against  a  religion 
so  different  from  their  own. 

Some  of  the  Sisters  o'f  Service  may  feel 
that  these  classes  could  easily  be  taught 
by  the  nuns  of  specifically  teaching  Or- 
ders. Perhaps  they  are  right.  However, 
since  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  a  part  of 
the  world  and  not  in  cloistered  institu- 
tions, is  it  not  better  that  they  go  out  and 
work  among  university  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, even  as  they  would  among  the  poor 
and  the  neglected  spiritually?  The  middle 
class  can  be  as  spiritually  poor  as  the  lower 
class.  Sometimes,  I  suspect  that,  in  their 
growing  sophistication,  the  middle  class  is 
perhaps  spiritually  poorer  than  most 
working  people. 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  work  for  the  Sisters 
of  Service  in  the  middle  class  world  where 
education  is  comparatively  easy  to  come 
by,  just  as  there  is  work  to  be  done 
amongst  the  under-privileged.  I  hope 
these  thoughts  which  have  come  out  of 
my  conversations  with  Sister  Hudon  will 
help  the  Sisters  to  see  these  new  aspects 
of  their  service  in  a  different  perspective. 
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Experimenta  tion 

Our  Postulants 

The  Editor 

experimentation  is  the  order  of  the  day 
in  religious  congregations.  In  response  to 
both  the  Council  and  Pope  Paul  sisters 
are  experimenting  in  almost  as  many  ways 
and  directions  as  there  are  sisters. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  have  begun  at 
the  very  beginning;  we  are  experimenting 
with  our  postulancy  and  this,  naturally, 
involves  the  postulants. 

Our  entrance  date  is  September  8  -  the 
feast  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity.  The  postu- 
lants who  entered  last  September  left  the 
novitiate  in  January  -  they  left  to  go  on 
the  missions.  The  three  of  them  are  in- 
volved to  the  hilt  in  the  apostolic  religious 
life  of  our  missions  in  Halifax,  Edson  and 
Rycroft.  Formerly  the  postulants  spent  a 
year  at  the  novitiate  as  postulants  and 
two  years  as  novices  before  trying  their 
wings.  We  believe  that  this  experiment 
will  aid  the  postulants,  as  well  as  the 
Community,  to  make  sound  decisions  re- 
garding further  commitment. 

The  three  postulants  are  Patsy  Flynn, 
Anne  Marie  McEleny  and  Adua  Zampese. 
All  three  were  involved  in  some  apostolic 
activity  during  their  four  months  at  the 
novitiate.  Adua  spent  many  hours  at  the 
Bloorview  Children's  Hospital  for  handi- 
capped children.  Since  she  went  to  Hali- 
fax, Mr.  Ward  Seeley,  Recreation  Direc- 
tor at  the  Hospital,  wrote  to  the  Novitiate 
"to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
many  hours  of  volunteer  service  Postulant 
Adua  Zampese  has  given  to  the  individual 
children  of  Bloorview  Children's  Hospital. 
Her  warmth,  the  love  she  has  shown  them, 
and  her  ability  to  work  with  the  extremely 
handicapped  has  benefitted  us  a  great  deal." 

Since  going  to  Halifax  Adua  seems  to 
be  everywhere  at  once:  helping  to  prepare 
a  shower  for  one  of  the  girls  at  the  resi- 
dence, visiting  the  hospital  with  a  group 
of  girls  from  the  residence,  and  helping 
Sister  Liota  in  her  work  with  the  large 
Italian  community  in  the  city. 

Anne  Marie  has  fallen  in  love  with 
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Edson  which  to  her,  with  a  big  city  back- 
ground, seems  like  a  doll's  town.  Her  fa- 
vourite spots  in  the  hospital  are  the  oper- 
ating room  and  the  obstetrical  depart- 
ment. But  her  activities  are  not  confined 
solely  to  nursing. 

The  Edson  sisters  teach  catechism  every 
Saturday  in  Marlboro,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  Edson.  Anne  Marie  has  ac- 
companied Sisters  Roberts  and  Daley  to 
get  a  taste  of  this  work  which  is  so  inte- 
gral a  part  of  all  forms  of  the  S.O.S.  ap- 
postolate.  On  the  lighter  side  Anne  Marie 
has  exhibited  a  lucky  streak.  Recently, 
after  a  movie,  her  name  was  pulled  and 
she  won  seventy  chocolate  bars.  In  Lent! 

Patsy  is  in  Rycroft  helping  Sister  Phillips 
who  is  often  away  from  her  classroom  on 
business  for  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation. While  Patsy  was  at  the  novitiate  she 
learned  to  play  the  guitar  with  Sister  Har- 
kin  as  her  teacher.  Now  she  plays  for  con- 
gregational singing  at  Mass  every  Sunday. 

We  were  amused  to  receive,  from  the 
gentle  Patsy,  this  description  of  a  Valen- 
tine party  given  the  Primary  Class.  "We 
knocked  all  the  gusto  out  of  them  with  a 
period  of  gym  first  of  all,  then  we  settled 
them  down  to  half  an  hour  of  filling  their 
tummies  with  cakes  and  sweets,  then 
spent  twenty  minutes  at  guitar  playing, 
singing  and  musical  chairs.  They  were 
thrilled  to  bits." 

Today  we  hesitate  to  make  predictions 
about  anything  or  anyone.  But  it  seems 
fairly  safe  to  predict  that  if  these  three 
young  women  decide  to  go  on  in  religious 
life,  their  decision  will  be  based  on  first- 
hand knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Sister  of  Service;  they  will  have  had  sunny 
days,  grey  days  and  downright  dull  days. 
They  will  know  that  religious  life  is  not 
paradise  regained,  that  its  interpersonal 
relations  can,  at  times,  be  tangled  and 
frustrating.  But  they  will  have  seen  also 
the  dedicated  zeal  of  sisters  who  have 
borne  the  burden  of  the  years,  who  have 
given  themselves,  generously  and  without 
counting  the  cost  to  self,  to  God  and  His 
people.  They  will  have  grasped,  a  little, 
that  happiness  is  where  you  put  it  and 
that  peaceful  serenity  in  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit  is  the  deepest,  most  en- 
during happiness. 
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MemO  .  .  .  from  the  editor's  desk 


"Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
and  your  young  men  see  visions." 

Joel  3:1 

our  july  issue  usually  carries  a  tribute  to  Father  Daly;  a  tribute  which  we  hope 
will  keep  his  memory  alive  and  vibrant  for  those  of  our  young  sisters  who  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him.  Surely  those  of  us  who  had  that  privilege  need  no 
yearly  reminder  of  his  vision,  his  deep,  deep  faith,  his  concern  for  the  Church  he 
dearly  loved. 

This  year  our  July  issue  veers  from  its  pattern  -  or  does  it?  I  cannot  but  believe 
that,  if  Fathey  Daly  were  alive  and  writing  the  editorials,  he  would  be  writing  about 
the  two  great  Americans,  the  two  great  world  citizens  whom  the  bullets  of  assas- 
sins have  recently  felled. 

Father  Daly  would  have  loved  and  admired  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  He  would  have  shared  the  stunning  grief  which  bound  the 
world  in  a  paralyzing  grip  when  they  were  killed.  He  would  have  deplored  with 
us  the  spread  of  senseless,  lawless,  irresponsible  violence;  he,  too,  would  have 
asked  why,  why,  why? 

But  Father  Daly  was  a  realist  as  well  as  a  visionary.  He  would  have  insisted 
that  we  press  on;  that  we  stop  bemoaning  violence  and  do  something  about  stop- 
ping it.  He  would  have  pointed  out  that  where  there  is  no  sense,  no  law,  we  must 
bring  both.  Where  there  is  irresponsibility,  we  must  bring  responsibility. 

Responsibility  -  is  this  the  great  lack  of  our  day?  Will  common  sense,  law  and 
order,  and  respect  for  our  neighbour,  his  life  and  his  goods,  be  restored  only  when 
each  one  of  us  has  accepted  responsibility  before  God  for  his  own  life  and  its 
effect  upon  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ? 

Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  were  fully  responsible.  To  both 
we  can  apply  the  words  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  spoke  of  his  brother  Robert: 

"This  is  the  way  he  lived.  My  brother  need  not  be  idealized,  or  enlarged 
in  death  beyond  what  he  was  in  life,  to  be  remembered  simply  as  a  good 
and  decent  man,  who  saw  wrong  and  tried  to  right  it,  saw  suffering  and 
tried  to  heal  it,  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  it. 

"Those  of  us  who  loved  him  and  take  him  to  his  rest  today,  pray  that 
what  he  was  to  us  and  what  he  wished  for  others  will  some  day  come  to 
pass  for  all  the  world. 

"As  he  said  many  times,  in  many  parts  of  this  nation,  to  those  he 
touched  and  who  sought  to  touch  him : 

"  'Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say  why.  I  dream  things  that 
never  were  and  say  why  not'." 


Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 


Robert  F.  Kennedy 
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Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 


Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift  sword: 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 
I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps: 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel: 
'As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment-seat: 
O  be  swift,  my  soul  to  answer  him!  be  jubilant  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lillies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

He  is  coming  like  the  glory  of  the  morning  on  the  wave, 
He  is  wisdom  to  the  mighty,  he  is  honor  to  the  brave, 
So  the  world  shall  be  his  footstool,  the  soul  of  wrong  his  slave, 
Our  God  is  marching  on! 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE 
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certainly  the  negro  has  been  deprived.  Few  people  consider  the  fact  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  enslaved  for  two  centuries,  the  Negro  was,  during  all  those  years,  robbed 
of  the  wages  of  his  toil.  No  amount  of  gold  could  provide  an  adequate  compensation 
for  the  exploitation  and  humiliation  of  the  Negro  in  America  down  through  the  cen- 
turies. .  .  .  The  ancient  common  law  has  always  provided  a  remedy  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  labour  of  one  human  being  by  another.  .  .  . 

I  am  proposing,  therefore,  that,  just  as  we  granted  a  GI  Bill  of  Rights  to  war  vet- 
erans, America  launch  a  broad  based  and  gigantic  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
our  veterans  of  the  long  siege  of  denial. 

Such  a  bill  could  adapt  almost  every  concession  given  to  the  returning  soldier  with- 
out imposing  an  undue  burden  on  our  economy.  .  .  . 

While  Negroes  form  the  vast  majority  of  America's  disadvantaged,  there  are  millions 
of  white  poor  who  would  also  benefit  from  such  a  bill.  The  moral  justification  for 
special  measures  for  Negroes  is  rooted  in  the  robberies  inherent  in  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Many  poor  whites,  however,  were  the  derivative  victims  of  slavery.  As  long 
as  labour  was  cheapened  by  the  involuntary  servitude  of  the  black  man,  the  freedom 
of  white  labour,  especially  in  the  South,  was  little  more  than  a  myth.  It  was  free  only, 
to  bargain  from  the  depressed  base  imposed  by  slavery  upon  the  whole  labour  market. 
To  this  day  the  white  poor  also  suffer  deprivation  and  the  humiliation  of  poverty  if  not 
of  colour.  They  are  chained  by  the  weight  of  discrimination,  though  its  badge  of  degra- 
dation does  not  mark  them.  It  corrupts  their  lives,  frustrates  their  opportunities  and 
withers  their  education.  In  one  sense  it  is  more  evil  for  them,  because  it  has  confused' 
so  many  by  prejudice  that  they  supported  their  own  oppressors. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  that  America,  in  dealing  creatively  with  the  task  of 
raising  the  Negro  from  backwardness,  should  also  be  rescuing  a  large  stratum  of  the 
forgotten  white  poor.  A  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Disadvantaged  could  mark  the  rise  of  a 
new  era,  in  which  the  full  resources  of  the  society  would  be  used  to  attack  the  tenacious 
poverty  which  so  paradoxically  exists  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  JR. 
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.  .  .  as  long  as  inequities  exist  in  the  South,  North,  East  and  West,  we  have  a  task  to 
perform.  The  Negro  was  called  the  White  Man's  Burden  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Our 
treatment  of  the  Negro  is  the  White  Man's  Burden  in  this  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
We  have  to  move  ahead  because  our  freedom,  our  strength,  depend  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  these  ideals.  We  must  advance  if  we  want  to  fulfill  our  destiny  and  remain  the 
leader  of  the  Free  World. 

It  may  also  appear  incongruous  to  say  that  our  foreign  position  will  be  determined 
by  what  we  do  to  find  employment  for  the  miners  of  West  Virginia,  for  the  unemployed 
of  the  iron  range  of  Minnesota,  or  for  the  26  million  young  people  who  will  join  the 
labour  market  in  the  next  ten  years.  But  it  is  true.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
our  position  throughout  the  world  will  be  related  to  how  we  handle  these  problems,  as 
as  well  as  the  freedom  riders  or  sit-ins  or  any  others  who  are  struggling  for  equality.  .  .  . 

We  have  made  mistakes,  we  have  faults.  We  can  admit  them,  tell  of  our  progress  and 
talk  of  our  accomplishments,  material  and  spiritual.  We  have  truth  on  our  side.  But  this 
is  not  enough.  We  must  sell  the  truth.  We  must  make  very  clear  .  .  .  that  we  are  heirs 
of  the  true  revolution  that  will  not  accept  the  status  quo  and  recognizes  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  individual  and  that  the  individual  is  not  the  servant  of  the  state  .  .  . 

Every  American  knows  in  his  heart  the  truth  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  But  a  nice 
warm  feeling  in  the  heart  doesn't  take  the  place  of  knowing  what  he's  talking  about. 

The  challenge  is  whether  we  as  a  people  and  a  nation  can  demonstrate  it.  This 
struggle  will  be  long,  it  will  be  costly,  it  will  require  dedication  and  self-sacrifice  and 
hard,  unglamorous,  endless  work.  It  has  already  taken  many  lives  and  will  take  more. 
It  can  be  won  —  but  it  also  can  be  lost.  The  decision  is  ours. 

ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 
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John  Brown's  Speech 


I  have,  may  it  please  the  Court,  a  few  words  to  say. 

In  the  first  place  I  deny  everything  but  what  I  have  all 
along  admitted :  of  a  design  on  my  part  to  free  slaves  .  .  . 

Had  I  interfered  in  the  matter  which  I  admit,  and  which 
1  admit  has  been  fairly  proved  .  .  .  had  I  so  interfered  in 
behalf  of  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  or  the  so- 
called  great .  .  .  and  suffered  and  sacrificed,  what  I  have  in 
this  interference,  it  would  have  been  all  right.  Every  man 
in  this  Court  would  have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy  of  re- 
ward rather  than  punishment. 

I  see  a  book  kissed  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible,  or 
at  least  the  New  Testament,  which  teaches  me  that  all 
things  whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do  unto  me,  I 
should  do  even  so  to  them.  It  teaches  me  further  to  remem- 
ber them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.  I  endeav- 
oured to  act  up  to  that  instruction.  I  say  I  am  yet  too  young 
to  understand  that  God  is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I 
believe  that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done,  as  I  have 
always  freely  admitted  I  have  done  in  behalf  of  His  des- 
pised poor,  I  did  no  wrong,  but  right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  ends  of  justice  and  mingle  my  blood  further  with 
the  blood  of  my  children  and  with  the  blood  of  millions 
.  .  .  whose  rights  are  disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel  and 
unjust  enactments,  I  say,  let  it  be  done. 

From  John  Brown's  Body 
by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
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in  the  preceding  pages  we  have  let  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
speak  for  themselves.  We  have  used  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  which  long 
will  remain  a  poignant  reminder  of  the  tragedy  that  was  Robert  Kennedy's  death. 
We  have  quoted  from  John  Brown's  Body  which  I  doubt  any  American,  or  North 
American  for  that  matter,  can  read  without  emotion. 

And  now  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  whose  memory  we  have  saluted  we  must  press 
on.  In  the  remainder  of  this  issue  we  shall  see  individual  Sisters  of  Service  at 
work,  pressing  on  in  their  individual  apostolates;  apostolates  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  1968. 

We  Sisters  of  Service  cannot  be  true  to  the  charism  of  our  Founders,  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Institute,  unless  we  seek  out  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  specific 
needs  of  today,  unless  we  do  this  in  the  way  which  has  been  and  must  continue  to 
be  uniquely  ours.  The  world  and  its  people  today  are  very  different  from  the 
world  and  the  people  of  the  twenties;  their  needs  are  different  too.  But  our  ap- 
proach to  these  needs  must  be  mature  and  responsible. 

Responsibility  in  the  apostolate  demands  a  fine  sense  of  balance.  This  is  where 
we  can  go  wrong  -  in  not  keeping  a  balanced  perspective.  We  all  cannot  be  Ken- 
nedys or  Kings.  They  would  not  have  been  what  they  were  without  behind-the- 
scenes  workers;  each  of  them  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  sup- 
porters behind  them.  They  could  not  have  been  the  leaders  they  were  without 
considering  seriously  the  effect  of  their  policies,  their  actions,  on  every  segment 
of  the  people  around  them. 

Bluntly,  had  Dr.  King  and  Robert  Kennedy  made  their  choices  and  their  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  what  they  personally  wanted,  on  the  basis  of  their  self- 
fulfilment,  on  the  basis  of  self-interest,  they  would  be  alive  -  and  unremarkable. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  must  ask  ourselves  the  question,  ask  it  with  deep  serious- 
ness and  urgency  and  in  a  spirit  of  prayer: 

When  I  talk  about  freedom  of  choice  what  do  I  mean?  Do  I  mean  that,  as  a 
mature  person,  I  make  my  choices,  having  considered  well  their  effect  on  the  per- 
sons around  me,  the  persons  for  and  with  whom  I  am  working,  the  good  of  my 
family  or  company  or  religious  community  -  or  do  I  mean  that  this  is  what  /  want; 
I  couldn't  care  less  about  anyone  else? 

The  future  of  our  world  depends  upon  our  individual  answers  because  the 
future  of  the  world,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  built  upon  the  decisions  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  world. 

The  Editor 
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Sister  Ann  O'Brien's 


Moment  of  Glory 


day  after  day  we  look  at,  hear  about 
and  read  of  distressing  and  depressing  oc- 
currences. When  we  think  we  have  reach- 
ed the  depths  and  have  about  given  up  on 
human  nature,  along  comes  a  story  which 
restores  our  faith  and  gives  us  a  boost  to 
the  mountain-tops  again.  Such  is  the  story 
of  Sister  Ann  O'Brien. 

Sister  O'Brien  went  to  the  Catholic 
Family  Services  in  Saskatoon  twenty-two 
years  ago.  Today  she  is  probably  the  best 
known  person  in  the  province,  let  alone 
the  city.  Unstintingly  and  unsparingly  she 
has  given  herself  to  the  people  whom  she 
loves  with  a  heart  which  must  exceed  all 
of  her  tiny  self  in  size.  (Nor  is  there  a 
thing  wrong  with  her  tongue.  The  next 
time  I  am  in  her  vicinity  -  not  too  soon, 
I  hope  -  I'll  get  a  great  lashing  with  that 
same  tongue  for  the  things  I'm  writing 
here. ) 

One  thing  Sister  O'Brien  has  never 
sought  is  recognition  which  is  just  as  well 
considering  the  way  we  humans  behave. 
But,  for  a  few  brief  moments  of  glory, 
recognition  has  come  to  her  -  twice. 

Some  months  ago  the  Saskatoon  Unit- 
ed Appeal  presented  a  plaque  to  Sister 
O'Brien  in  recognition  of  her  service  to 
the  community.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  President  Doug  Schmeiser  of  the 
United  Appeal. 

Then,  on  March  12,  she  was  honoured 
in  a  singular  way.  To  quote  from  the  Sask- 
atoon Star-Phoenix: 

"Sister  Ann  O'Brien,  executive  director 
of  Catholic  Family  Services  in  Saskatoon, 
was  presented  Saturday  with  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club  award  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice. 
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"The  award  was  the  sixth  in  the  history 
of  the  Saskatoon  club.  Service  clubs, 
church  and  local  organizations,  and  fed- 
eral associations  were  asked  to  submit 
nominations  to  an  independent  panel  of 
judges . . . 

"The  award  is  presented  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  service  given  to  the  city  with  no 
hope  of  recognition  or  repayment.  Sister 
O'Brien,  although  employed  by  Catholic 
Family  Services,  has  done  much  on  her 
own  time  out  of  a  love  for  people  to  aid 
persons  in  trouble,  her  citation  said. 

"Sister  O'Brien  was  born  and  educated 
in  Montreal.  She  joined  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice in  Toronto  and  later  served  in  Win- 
nipeg and  Edson,  Alberta.  She  came  to 
Saskatoon  in  1946. 

"In  attendance  at  the  presentation  were 
Dr.  L.  M.  Brand  (M.P.  Saskatoon) ;  Clar- 
ence Estey,  provincial  municipal  affairs 
minister;  Bishop  S.  C.  Steer  and  Bishop 
James  Mahoney  of  Saskatoon;  Saskatoon 
Police  Chief  J.  G.  Kettles,  the  presidents 
of  many  local  service  clubs  and  university 
officials." 

We  add  our  congratulations  to  those  of 
all  Sister  O'Brien's  friends  on  this  recogni- 
tion which  she  so  richly  merits.  We  are 
proud  of  her,  of  her  dauntless  spirit,  of 
her  great-hearted  love  which  she  has  never 
hesitated  to  spread  before  the  weary  feet 
of  those  countless  people  who  have  sought 
her  aid  and  her  counsel.  To  a  valiant 
woman  who  bears  the  name  O'Brien  we 
say  with  full  hearts: 
"May  the  roads  rise  up  to  meet  you 

And  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back. 

And  may  the  Lord  hold  you  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand/' 
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long  and  short  of  it.  Sister  Ann  O'Brien,  a  diminutive  (under  five  feet)  executive  di- 
rector of  Catholic  Family  Services  in  Saskatoon,  chatted  with  Elmer  S.  Peters  (six  feet, 
seven  inches)  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  international  president  of  Cosmopolitan.  Mr.  Peters 
had  just  presented  Sister  O'Brien  with  a  distinguished  service  award  on  behalf  of  the 
local  Cosmopolitan  Club,  the  sixth  such  award  made  by  the  club  in  its  history. 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  photo  and  caption 
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Margaret  Denis,  s.o.s. 


Have  Catechism,  Will  Travel 


\ 


MOST  PEOPLE  WHEN  ASKED  "What  WOrk 

do  you  do?"  find  it  quite  easy  to  reply.  I 
have  a  terrible  time.  If  it's  a  job  descrip- 
tion someone  wants,  I  usually  take  a  deep 
breath  and  blurt  out:  "I'm  a  Religion 
Consultant  for  Adolescents  and  Young 
Adults  in  the  Office  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Pastoral  Centre  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Winnipeg."  The  res- 
ponse of  the  questioner  is  usually,  "Trans- 
late please."  So  I  try  again.  The  Office  of 
Religious  Education  is  one  of  three  de- 
partments coordinated  in  the  newly-open- 
ed Catholic  Pastoral  Centre,  the  other  two 
departments  being  the  Social  Action  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Pastoral 
Renewal  and  Adult  Education.  All  this 
sounds  very  complicated  and  very  bureau- 
cratic, but  the  Catholic  Pastoral  Centre 
really  boils  down  to  a  team  of  eight  -  a 
varied  and  motley  assortment  of  one  lay- 
man, one  lay  woman,  a  Redemptorist,  a 
diocesan  priest,  a  member  of  a  women's 
secular  institute,  a  sister  of  the  Holy 
Names,  a  Grey  Nun,  and  a  Sister  of  Ser- 
vice. 

As  a  Religion  Consultant  in  this  office, 
my  specialty,  but  certainly  not  a  limita- 
tion, is  the  religious  education  of  adoles- 
cents. However,  the  needs  of  the  Archdio- 
cese -  both  urban  and  rural,  parochial 


Sister  Denis  at  start  of  day's  work 
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schools,  public  schools  and  Sunday 
schools  call  for  help  at  all  levels  -  teacher 
formation,  parent  education,  as  well  as 
helping  with  the  programs  on  the  elemen- 
tary, junior  and  senior  high  school  levels. 

To  see  what  this  might  entail  in  cold 
hard  figures,  let's  examine  February's  cal- 
endar-a  fairly  typical  month.  During  these 
twenty-nine  days  (daze?),  as  religion  con- 
sultant I  was  called  upon  to  attend  two 
two-day  conferences,  to  give  eight  talks  on 
various  aspects  of  modern  catechetics  to 
parents  and  catechists  in  different  locali- 
ties of  the  Archdiocese,  to  meet  with  five 
groups  of  catechists  and  teachers,  to  visit 
three  classrooms,  and  to  hold  eight  con- 
sultations with  individuals  seeking  help  - 
all  of  which  amounted  to  a  total  travel- 
ling distance  of  1,660  miles.  In  addition, 
eleven  full  days  were  spent  at  desk  work 
in  the  office.  That  left  a  balance  of  thir- 
teen free  evenings  with  the  sisters  at  home. 

Once  a  month  another  consultant  and 
I  take  to  the  road  to  give  a  course  in  Mod- 
ern Catechetics  to  parents  and  teachers  in 
five  rural  centres  on  five  successive  nights. 
From  Winnipeg  we  head  north-west  to 
Camperville,  then  to  Dauphin,  Ste.  Rose 


du  Lac,  west  to  Russell  near  the  Saskat- 
chewan border,  finally  to  Brandon  be- 
fore returning  home.  After  Easter  the 
same  service  will  be  extended  to  three 
centres  in  the  Interlake  area:  Gimli,  Fish- 
er Branch  and  Arborg. 

The  joy  of  spreading  God's  Good  News 
that  lies  behind  these  facts  and  figures  is 
rather  hard  to  put  into  words.  You  would 
have  to  see  the  faces  that  I  see  in  order  to 
understand  this  -  the  faces  of  teens  so 
desparately  trying  to  understand  the  mes- 
sage of  Christ  in  terms  of  the  world  we 
live  in;  the  faces  of  parents  now  under- 
standing why  their  teenagers  act  the  way 
they  do;  the  faces  of  farmers  and  their 
wives  comprehending  the  reasons  behind 
renewal  in  the  Church;  the  face  of  a  priest 
ordained  forty  years  who  has  found  an 
approach  to  his  teen  group  through  the 
music  of  The  Monkees;  the  faces  of  high 
school  catechists  committed  to  going  two 
by  two  into  the  inner-city  homes  of  the 
Indian  and  Metis  to  bring  Christ's  Word 
to  the  underprivileged. 

You  would  also  have  to  feel  what  I  feel 
in  my  heart:  the  peace-filled  weariness 
that  comes  from  giving,  the  confidence 


Father  John  Currie  and 
Sister  Denis  discuss 
in-depth  study  of  entire 
religious  education 
program  in  St.  Vital 
parish 
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Programs  at  the  Centre 
are  coordinated  through 
cooperative  planning.  From 
left  to  right,  a  Grey  Nun,  a 
Holy  Names  sister  and  a 
Sister  of  Service  check 
resource  materials  in  the 
Centre's  library. 


and  support  that  comes  from  those  won-  comes  from  finding  and  serving  Christ  in 
derful  sisters  I  live  with;  the  joy  that     His  People. 


Sister  Denis,  second  from 
right,  in  a  discussion  group 
with  young  mothers.  Groups 
of  this  type,  in  the  many 
places  she  visits,  bring  joy 
and  hope  for  the  future  to 
the  heart  of  a  catechist. 
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Patricia  Cooper,  s.o.s. 

THE  MEDIA  AND  THE  APOSTOLATE 


unity  in  diversity  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est principles  to  come  out  of  Vatican  n, 
and  one  application  of  this  principle  in 
religious  life  is  in  the  phenomenon  of  in- 
dividual apostolates.  Most  men  and  wo- 
men religious  work  in  areas  of  activity  in 
which  their  Communities  specialize.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  more  flexibility  has 
been  allowed,  and  sisters  wanting  to  work 
in  an  area  not  provided  for  by  their  Com- 
munities, have  been  given  the  freedom  to 
do  so.  This  flexibility  allows  the  individ- 
ual to  pursue  the  field  in  which  she  feels 
she  can  be  most  effective,  whether  this  is 
a  Community  work  or  an  individual  apos- 
tolate.  Because  this  flexibility  does  exist 
in  our  Community,  I've  been  able  to  work 
this  year  in  an  area  that  interests  me  a  lot: 
communications. 

Several  months  ago,  I  started  working 
at  the  National  Catholic  Communications 
Centre  in  Toronto.  The  centre,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Confer- 
ence of  Bishops,  is  located  in  downtown 
Toronto,  near  Yonge  and  College.  The 
building  itself  is  a  rather  intriguing  three- 
story  house  that  looks  more  like  a  town- 
house  as  you  get  a  little  closer  and  see  the 
blue  and  white  canopy  over  the  Chinese- 
red  door. 

Inside,  the  gold  burlap  drapes  and 
slightly  crooked  red  staircase  (it  leans  at 
a  precarious  angle,  and  no  one  will  be 
really  surprised  when  it  one  day  collapses 
with  all  of  us  in  mid-flight)  add  to  the 
friendliness  and  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
It's  a  colourful,  warm  corner  of  town. 
And  the  people  here  are  like  that  too  - 
colourful,  warm  and  friendly.  I  haven't 
seen  anyone  standing  at  a  precarious 
angle  yet,  except  while  mounting  the 
stairs. 

It's  been  implied  that  my  jinx  has  trans- 
ferred itself  to  the  building  across  the 
street:  the  neon  sign  of  the  adjoining 
parking  lot  crashed  into  it,  and  the  other 
morning  two  bright  red  fire  engines  came 
to  snuff  out  the  blaze  caused  when  the 


fluorescent  lights  blew  up.  If  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  me,  we  all  fondly  hope 
my  sphere  of  influence  keeps  operating 
over  yonder. 

Father  Frank  Stone,  c.s.p.,  whom  you 
will  all  know  because  of  his  Catholic  In- 
formation Centre  fame,  and  the  success 
of  his  lecture  series  during  recent  years,  is 
Director  of  the  Communications  Centre. 
Miss  Bonnie  Brennan  is  Executive  Di- 
rector. Bonnie  is  currently  nursing  a  bruis- 
ed leg  acquired  while  trying  to  board  an 
English  double-decker  bus  minutes  after 
it  had  left  the  curb.  I  appreciate  that 
bruise,  because  I  asked  her  to  take  a  ride 
for  me  while  she  was  in  London.  Mr.  Paul 
MacDonald,  co-producer  of  Spectrum  and 
author  of  Ballad  of  the  Word,  is  Director 
of  Radio  and  Television  Production  at 
the  Centre.  His  co-worker  is  Mrs.  Mary 
MacFadyen.  Mrs.  Muriel  Kitagawa  has 
been  with  the  Centre  since  its  beginning, 
and  as  well  as  keeping  the  accounts  in 
shape,  she  attends  to  a  hundred  and  one 
other  needs.  Miss  Carolyn  Ludlow  and 
Mrs.  Lottie  Vogrin  are  the  competent  and 
patient  secretarial  staff,  as  well  as  being 
cheerful  in  the  face  of  fearful  odds  some- 
times -  such  as  the  multitude  of  brochures 
to  be  put  out  for  the  Week  of  Faith. 

The  national  communications  offices  of 
the  Anglican,  United,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic Churches  are  located  in  Toronto,  and 
they  work  ecumenically  on  a  tri-church 
basis.  The  offices  have  been  working  co- 
operatively rather  than  independently  for 
three  years.  This  arrangement  has  proved 
much  more  satisfactory  on  several  levels, 
and  everyone  prefers  it.  Another  first  was 
introduced  this  September  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Roy  Bonisteel,  a  United 
Church  layman,  as  National  Radio  Co- 
ordinator for  the  Anglican,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  United  Churches  in  Canada.  Roy 
has  an  excellent  background  in  broadcast- 
ing, and  has  spent  the  past  two  years  in 
British  Columbia  as  regional  director  of 
the  United  Church.  He  is  also  host  of  the 
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cbc  weekly  Man  Alive  program.  The  ap- 
pointment as  tri-church  National  Coordi- 
nator in  Radio  is  for  two  years,  and  could 
become  a  permanent  thing. 

Workshops  and  conferences  are  set  up 
from  time  to  time  on  a  tri-church  basis, 
to  deal  with  different  aspects  of  the  media, 
and  to  provide  some  education  in  com- 
munications. There  have  been  several 
workshops  since  September,  and  I've  at- 
tended two  so  far.  The  first  was  in  Janu- 
ary, at  the  Guild  Inn  in  Toronto,  and  it 
was  oriented  towards  the  Canadian  Bish- 
ops. The  theme  centred  around  Martin 
Buber's  words,  "God's  question  in  the  wild 
crude  sound  of  creation",  and  it  was  a 
look  at  the  communications  process  be- 
tween persons  and  in  the  media. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  four-day 
seminar  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  Albert  van 
den  Heuvel,  Director  of  the  Communica- 
tions Division  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Geneva.  His  lecture,  "A  Med- 
itation About  Theology,  Communications, 
and  the  Mass  Media,"  was  excellent,  and 
gave  many  fresh  insights  into  the  relation- 
ship between  the  gospel  message  in  con- 
temporary theology,  and  the  communica- 
tions media. 

Paul  MacDonald,  from  our  office,  pre- 
sented a  marvellous  audio-visual  presen- 
tation with  three  slide  projectors  operat- 
ing simultaneously  to  illustrate  the  LP  re- 
cording of  Marshall  McLuhan's  "The  Me- 
dium is  the  Massage."  Paul's  presentation 
has  been  in  demand  ever  since. 

Participants  in  the  seminar  did  two- 
minute  talks  and  five-minute  interviews 
that  were  video-taped,  played  back,  and 
responded  to  in  the  groups,  cbc's  Tom 
Koch  presented  another  highlight  of  the 
seminar  -  his  Centennial  film,  Therefore 
Choose  Life,  a  timely  documentary  film 
on  the  world  we  live  in  today,  and  our 
wonder  and  search  in  the  face  of  our 
choices  and  responsibilities.  Both  the  tri- 
church  staff  and  the  participants  felt  that 
the  seminar  was  very  successful,  and  had 
great  impact  on  all  involved.  The  work- 
shop was  initiated  by  the  National  Catho- 
lic Communications  Centre. 

The  February  workshop  in  Aurora  was 
equally  interesting,  and  was  initiated  by 
the  Anglican  Church.  Its  theme  was 
"Speaking  Without  Words  -  Modern  Edu- 


cational Media  and  the  Process  of  Com- 
munication." Paul  again  presented  his 
multi-slide  presentation  of  "The  Medium 
is  the  Massage,"  and  received  another  en- 
thusiastic response.  Different  kinds  of  film 
presentation  were  viewed  and  discussed, 
and  participants  were  familiarized  with 
using  different  educational  media  -  slides, 
sound  filmstrips,  overhead  projector,  tapes 
and  records,  8  mm.  loops,  videorecorder, 
etc.  Task  groups  prepared  and  performed 
mixed  media  presentations,  and  the  ses- 
sion closed  with  a  multi-media  workshop 
service.  Most  of  the  participants  were  in- 
volved in  education  and  youth  work.  In 
Aurora,  as  at  the  Guild  Inn,  participants 
would  like  a  repeat  performance  soon. 

At  present,  I'm  gradually  learning  by 
osmosis  what  it's  all  about.  By  listening, 
watching,  and  reading,  I'm  slowly  becom- 
ing familiar  with  some  of  the  technical 
terms  used  in  radio,  tv  and  film  produc- 
tion, and  what  is  going  on  in  each  of  them. 
I'm  also  catching  up  on  some  back-filing 
in  film,  and  trying  to  gather  some  back- 
ground material  for  a  media-education 
office  that  will  eventually  be  set  up,  hope- 
fully on  a  tri-church  basis.  Though  I  am 
continually  bewildered  at  my  own  clue- 
lessness,  and  surprised  at  the  scope  of  it, 
everyone  here  has  been  marvellous  to  me, 
and  their  acceptance  and  love,  as  well  as 
an  endless  sense  of  humour,  has  made 
many  a  day  worthwhile  that  seemed  oth- 
erwise unproductive  on  my  part.  They've 
helped  me  to  remember  that  being  is  more 
important  than  doing.  Things  begin  fall- 
ing into  place,  and  I'm  beginning  to  have 
a  better  idea  of  what  is  happening  -  even 
what  McLuhan  is  talking  about.  Please 
don't  ask  me  to  elaborate  on  the  latter. 

Because  I've  been  trained  for  catechet- 
ics,  I'm  sometimes  asked  what  I'm  doing 
in  communications.  The  two  are  insepar- 
able of  course.  Both  have  to  do  with  a 
message,  and  with  those  who  receive  it. 
The  background  in  catechetics  is  invalu- 
able, and  I  find  it  continually  more  useful 
-  at  the  same  time  I  feel  more  and  more 
convinced  that  it  is  through  the  field  of 
the  media,  at  what  catechists  call  the  pre- 
evangelical  level,  that  an  effective  cate- 
chesis  can  happen.  A  real  faith  in  the  fact 
of  the  Incarnation  tells  us  that  Christ  is 
present  in  His  world,  and  that  there  is  no 
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dichotomy  between  authentic  human  val- 
ues and  the  message  of  the  gospel.  It  isn't 
so  much  a  matter  of  our  bringing  the 
Christian  message  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live  as  it  is  a  matter  of  discovering  it 
where  it  already  is,  because  of  the  Incar- 
nation. 

Those  working  professionally  in  tv, 
radio  and  film  are  already  competent  in 
their  fields,  and  they  look  to  the  churches, 
not  for  help  in  how  to  do  their  jobs  -  they 
are  the  professionals  -  but  for  some  indi- 
cation of  where  we're  going.  They're  very 
willing  to  co-operate,  and  would  like  a 
kind  of  roadmap.  The  best  starting  point 
for  good  relations  between  the  churches 
and  the  media  is  also  the  best  starting 
point  for  living  he  gospel:  person  to  per- 
son caring  and  commitment.  Van  den 
Heuvel  remarks  in  his  paper: 

"By  getting  to  know  performers 
and  technical  people  personally: 
one  invitation  to  a  radio  director  to 
come  and  experience  an  evening  of 
hospitality  and  real  conversation 
with  some  qualified  Christians  may 
do  more  than  a  lot  of  letters  and 
studies." 

I'm  glad  to  be  working  at  the  Centre 
for  a  while,  to  be  associated  with  these 
people,  to  have  some  chance  to  learn  what 
is  happening  in  the  communications  me- 
dia. So  much  of  our  learning  today  hap- 
pens through  radio,  tv  and  film  -  much 
more  than  through  the  written  word. 


There  is  no  longer  the  possibility  of  keep- 
ing up  with  every  bit  of  information  that 
confronts  us  daily,  let  alone  mastering  a 
static  field  of  knowledge.  Young  people 
today  are  much  more  accustomed  to  ra- 
dio, tv  and  film  as  channels  of  learning, 
than  the  more  book-oriented  generation 
that  teaches  them. 

The  media  matter  today,  and  I'm  glad 
to  be  in  a  position  where  I  can  learn  a 
little  more  about  how  they  operate. 
"The  media  are  a  real  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  man  toward  adult- 
hood. .  .  .  They  show  people  what 
man  can  do  himself  (and  what  he 
therefore  need  not  ask  God  to  per- 
form) -  an  essential  element  in 
growing  up.  .  .  .  They  can  communi- 
cate the  real  commitment  to  events 
and  causes.  The  media  have  become 
the  breviary  of  modern  man.  .  .  .  For 
those  churches  who  joined  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  the  media  act  as 
a  messenger  of  good  news.  Not  only 
do  the  walls  which  divide  us  not 
reach  heaven;  they  also  don't  reach 
the  mass  audience.  .  .  .  We  are  not 
yet  speaking  about  using  the  media 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel; 
we  are  first  concerned  about  seeing 
the  whole  of  the  media  perform  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  is 
Lord." 

Theology,  Communication,  and 
the  Mass  Media:  A  Meditation 
by  Albert  H.  van  den  Heuvel 


.  .  .  when  the  printed  book  first  appeared,  it  threatened  the  oral  procedures  of  teaching 
and  created  the  classroom  as  we  know  it.  Instead  of  making  his  own  text,  his  own  dictionary, 
his  own  grammar,  the  student  started  out  with  these  tools.  He  could  study  not  one  but  several 
languages.  Today  these  new  media  threaten,  insead  of  merely  reinforce,  the  procedures  of 
this  traditional  classroom.  It's  customery  to  answer  this  threat  with  denunciations  of  the  un- 
fortunate character  and  effect  of  movies  and  TV,  just  as  the  comic  book  was  feared  and 
scorned  and  rejected  from  the  classroom.  Its  good  and  bad  features  in  form  and  content, 
when  carefully  set  beside  other  kinds  of  art  and  narrative,  could  have  become  a  major  asset 
to  the  teacher. 

Where  student  interest  is  already  focused  is  the  natural  point  at  which  to  be  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  other  problems  and  interests.  The  educational  task  is  not  only  to  provide  basic  tools  of 
perception  but  also  to  develop  judgment  and  discrimination  with  ordinary  social  experience. 

Few  students  ever  acquire  skills  in  analysis  of  newspapers.  Fewer  have  any  ability  to  dis- 
cuss a  movie  intelligently.  To  be  articulate  and  discriminating  about  ordinary  affairs  and  in- 
formation is  the  mark  of  an  educated  man.  It's  misleading  to  suppose  there's  any  basic  differ- 
ence between  education  and  entertainment.  This  distinction  merely  relieves  people  of  the 
responsibility  of  looking  into  the  matter.  It's  like  setting  up  a  distinction  between  didactic  and 
lyric  poetry  on  the  ground  that  one  teaches,  the  other  pleases.  However,  it's  always  been  true 
that  whatever  pleases  teaches  more  effectively.  Marshal  McLuhan  in  Explorations  in  Communications 
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Mary  Sawchuk,  s.o.s. 


Inner  City 
Apostolate 


"the  christian's  mission,  century  after 
century,  is  to  men;  he  must,  as  Christ  did, 
go  to  find  men  where  they  are,  and  today 
that  means  in  the  city." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Robert  J. 
O'Connell  in  his  article,  "Secular  City  Re- 
visited" (America,  April  16,  1966)  and 
my  own  experience  in  Montreal  receiving 
our  New  Canadians  at  the  port  and  in  To- 
ronto where  for  the  past  ten  months  I 
have  been  at  WoodGreen  Community 
Centre,  convinces  me  that  this  is  indeed 
true. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
movement  of  people  is  toward  the  city. 
The  majority  of  immigrants  to  Canada 
settle  in  our  larger  cities,  particularly  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  with  a  smaller  per- 
centage heading  west.  However,  even  the 
Western  Provinces  are  gradually  drawing 
more  and  more  migrants  towards  their 
growing  cities  and  towns. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  committed 
Christian  of  today?  It  means  an  aware- 
ness of  what  life  in  the  city  is  today.  It 
means  a  response  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  live  in  the  city  today.  And  it  means 
involvement  in  the  life  of  these  people,  es- 
pecially the  "inner  city"  people,  where  so 
much  has  to  be  done  by  concerned  Chris- 
tians and  men  of  all  faiths  to  work  for  a 
more  humane  society  in  which  people  can 
live,  and  for  improved  conditions  under 
which  people  can  work.  Michel  Quoist,  in 
his  book,  The  Christian  Response,  makes 
this  point  when  he  says  that  commitment, 
today,  is  the  gift  a  man  makes  of  him- 
self to  his  brothers,  particularly  in  this 
struggle  for  a  humane  society  and  for  im- 
proved conditions. 

Although  my  involvement  in  Wood- 
Green  Community  Centre  in  Toronto, 
first  as  a  student  social  service  worker, 
then  as  a  temporary  staff  member,  ended 
on  June  14th,  the  insight  I  have  gained 
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from  this  experience  will  stand  me  in  good 
stead  when  I  continue  working  with  im- 
migrants in  the  Edmonton  Catholic  Immi- 
gration Office.  At  WoodGreen  I  found 
myself  involved  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity through  the  people  who  came  to  the 
Centre  for  assistance,  information,  recre- 
ation or  personal  involvement  in  its  pro- 


grams. For  example,  I  participated  in  the 
Free  Tax  Clinic,  a  pilot  project,  offered  to 
all  who  had  difficulties  in  filling  out  their 
income  tax  forms. 

What  kind  of  people  make  up  the 
WoodGreen  community?  Most  of  them 
are  old  residents  in  Toronto's  east  end; 
many  more  of  them  have  moved  in  from 


Left  to  right:  Dennis  Wiginton,  Department  Head  of  Community  Services,  Wood- 
Green Community  Centre  (no  longer  with  the  Centre,  but  engaged  in  a  youth  project 
in  the  Bloor-Bathurst  area  of  Toronto);  Robert  G.  Noronha,  from  Mangalore,  India, 
arrived  in  Canada,  May  1967,  (wife,  Marjorie,  two  children,  eight  and  five,  and  infirm 
mother),  employed  by  Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Co.  Ltd.,  as  advertising  traffic  manager 
(wife  teaches  St.  Cyril's  Separate  School);  and  Sister  Mary  Sawchuk,  Administrative 
Assistant.  Photo  taken  by  Toronto  Star  photographer,  April  29,  at  the  Free  Tax  Clinic, 
a  pilot  project  set  up  by  WoodGreen  Community  Centre  to  help  those  who  were  having 
difficulies  with  filling  out  forms.  Mr.  Noronha,  as  an  immigrant  in  Canada  less  than  a 
year,  was  not  certain  about  the  pro-rata  and  the  dependents  allowed. 
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other  areas  such  as  our  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces, or  as  immigrants  from  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  Anglo-Saxons,  French 
Canadians,  Europeans  and  Asians.  The 
area  is  old,  the  housing  is  old,  the  prob- 
lems are  many.  Among  the  many  con- 
cerns of  the  community,  lack  of  educa- 
tion, inadequate  income  and  poor  quality 
of  housing  present  the  major  problems  to 
family  life.  Newcomers  are  faced  with 
the  need  for  acquiring  Canadian  or  local 
experience  before  they  can  hope  to  find 
the  jobs  related  to  their  skills.  There  are 
language  problems  and,  because  of  the 
tendency  for  ethnic  groups  to  gather  to- 
gether, often  this  problem  is  perpetuated. 
Old  residents  are  suspicious  of  or  hostile 
toward  the  new  arrivals.  Those  with  prob- 
lems and  low-income  employment,  usual- 
ly related  to  lack  of  education,  see  the 
new  residents  as  threats  to  their  own  pre- 
carious security.  Family  life  often  suffers. 
Children  leave  school  early  to  escape  the 
family.  They  are  forced  to  take  low-pay- 
ing jobs  and  the  cycle  continues  into  the 
next  generation. 

This  same  story,  with  minor  differences, 
is  true  of  every  city.  Settlement  houses, 
such  as  WoodGreen,  attempt  to  work  with 
the  people  in  their  area  to  discover  ways 
and  means  to  alleviate  some  of  these  prob- 
lems and  concerns  within  the  community. 
There  is  a  need  for  co-operation  between 


these  agencies  and  the  churches  to  work 
together  on  these  same  concerns.  There  is 
a  need  for  Christians,  especially  those 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  a  way 
of  life,  a  religious  life,  to  involve  them- 
selves in  community  programs  initiated 
by  these  agencies  and  churches.  In  Wood- 
Green  community,  a  DonMount  parish 
has  been  formed  among  St.  Ann's  Roman 
Catholic,  St.  Matthew's  Anglican,  Queen 
Street  East  Presbyterian  and  WoodGreen 
United  Churches  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  sense  of  communiy  among  their 
people.  Today,  when  there  is  so  much  talk 
about  the  irrelevancy  of  the  Church,  it  is 
through  the  witnessing  of  committed 
Christians  working  among  these  people 
that  the  message  of  Christ  will  have  mean- 
ing, so  that  those  who  represent  the 
Church  will  truly  represent  the  People  of 
God.  Some  are  already  involved  in  "inner 
city"  work  either  through  community  pro- 
jects or  as  volunteers.  I  hope  that  many 
more  answer  the  call  of  these  distressed 
people  who  are  searching  for  peace  and 
know  not  where  to  look. 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  be- 
cause He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  He  hath  sent  me  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliv- 
erances to  the  captives  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised." 


X 


GRADUATIONS  IN  HALIFAX 

intermingled  with  the  busy  work-a-day  routine  in  Halifax  are  many  occasions  for 
joyful  celebration. 

On  May  16th  Sister  Bertha  Jackson  graduated  from  Dalhousie  University  with  a 
certificate  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  Sister  Catherine  Schmeltzer,  who  completed  a 
strenuous  but  very  rewarding  year  at  the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Technology,  graduated 
on  May  26th  with  a  diploma  in  Social  Welfare. 

Perhapse  more  thrilling  than  either  of  these,  at  least  to  the  recipient,  was  the  driv- 
er's license  merited  by  our  postulant  Adua  Zampese.  Now  she  is  in  love  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  winding  highways  that  only  Nova  Scotia  can  boast. 

Congratulations  to  all  three.  Ad  multos  annos! 
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Cassie  Moriarity,  s.o.s. 


The  Closing  of  No.  4 


it  was  Saturday  night  and  just  9  p.m. 
While  walking  up  Wellesley  Place  to  the 
Mother  House  I  decided  to  drop  in  at 
No.  4.  I  knew  the  girls  had  left  that  day 
but  I  was  jarred  by  the  locked  door  in  a 
house  whose  door  had  been  open  for  al- 
most forty-five  years.  In  response  to  my 
familiar  three  s.o.s.  rings,  Sister  Moriarity 
and  Sister  Kowalski  came  bounding  to  the 
door.  "I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  Sister 
Moriarity  said,  "the  place  is  like  a 
morgue."  She  was  right. 

Since  1923  the  big  house  at  No.  4  Wel- 
lesley Place  had  echoed  with  the  sounds 
of  many  voices,  often  speaking  many  lan- 
guages, all  belonging  to  young  girls  away 
from  their  own  town,  city  or  country. 
Now  the  only  echo  came  from  the  strange 
stillness  of  the  house.  Sister  Moriarity 
told  me  about  the  farewell  parties  and 
about  how  the  girls  felt  on  leaving. 

Sister  took  me  to  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  front  hall  where  the  girls  had  hung  a 
Charlie  Brown  poster  with  the  words, 
"Good  grief,  do  we  have  to  leave?" 

I  shall  let  Sister  Moriarity  tell  the  rest 
of  the  story  herself. 

It  was  difficult  to  arrange  a  farewell  re- 
union suitable  for  the  girls  who  lived  here 
in  1924,  in  1968,  and  in  all  the  years  be- 
tween. The  younger  set  decided  on  a  "big 
bash"  while  the  former  residents,  whom 
we  lovingly  call  the  "old  girls",  thought 
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an  At  Home  would  be  appropriate.  They 
could  come,  visit  with  the  sisters  and  their 
other  friends  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  The 
Sisters  of  Service  Auxiliary  planned  and 
was  responsible  for  the  At  Home. 

Special  and  well-earned  attention  was 
given  to  Sister  Kathleen  Schenck,  the  first 
Director  of  the  Residence  when  it  opened 


The  news  got  around  very  quickly  that 
the  No.  4  gang  was  having  a  final  reunion 
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Sister  Schenck's  untiring  devotion  to  the 
girls  at  No.  4  was  recognized  by  the 
presentation  of  a  plaque.  Sister  Schenck 
was  the  first  Director  at  No.  4.  Sister 
Reansbury  looks  on  with  interest. 


in  1923.  It  was  a  large  and  courageous 
undertaking  for  a  young  member  of  a 
Community  which  was  only  one  year  old. 
One  need  only  listen  to  the  "old  girls"  talk 
to  and  about  Sister  Schenck  to  realize  how 
well,  how  devotedly  and  unselfishly  she 
did  her  work. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  Sister 
Schenck  with  a  plaque,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service,  in  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  job  she  did  in  the  setting  of 
policy,  the  establishment  and  the  organi- 
zation of  this  aspect  of  our  apostolate. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  it  was  very 
touching  to  see  the  "old  girls"  form  a 
circle  around  Sister  Schenck  as  they  sang 
"For  She's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow."  It  was 
no  surprise  to  see  tears  as  the  group  sang 
the  old  songs  and  the  hymn  with  which 
they  had  ended  many  such  evenings  long 
years  ago.  Sister  Schenck  and  the  other 
sisters  truly  had  been  mothers  to  the  girls, 
most  of  whom  were  from  overseas,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Residence. 

Mrs.  Begin,  Archdiocesan  President  of 
the  Catholic  Women's  League,  was  un- 
able to  be  present  to  receive  the  bouquet 
intended  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
League  for  he  great  financial  and  moral 
support  they  gave  us  when  the  house  was 
opened  and  for  years  afterwards.  Fortun- 
ately, Mrs.  A.  Walker,  who  had  been  on 
the  League  Executive  in  1923,  was  present 
to  accept  our  expression  of  appreciation. 

At  the  At  Home,  210  names  were  sign- 


ed in  the  guest  book,  with  the  date  of  each 
one's  stay  at  No.  4. 

I  cannot  fail  to  mention  our  Auxiliary 
who  had  handled  so  beautifully  this  final 
At  Home.  The  members  are  not  deserting 
us.  Their  project  for  the  coming  year  is  to 
furnish  the  chapel  of  the  new  Mother 
House.  All  donations  received  will  go  to- 
ward that  objective. 

With  the  younger  set  a  Bar-B-Q,  which 
started  out  as  a  small  gathering  to  make 
the  last  night  less  painful  for  the  girls, 
turned  out  to  be  an  enormous  event.  No 
formal  invitations  were  needed;  the  news 
got  around  very  quickly  that  the  old  gang 
was  getting  together  for  the  last  time  at 
No.  4. 

Ours  was  always  an  active  house  so  it 
was  not  surprising  that  even  after  the  Res- 
idence closed  there  was  still  activity.  On 
June  2nd,  Sister  Kowalski  invited  the 
children  in  her  catechism  class,  who  had 
made  their  First  Communion,  to  break- 
fast with  their  parents.  It  was  a  joy  for  us 
to  hear  and  see  life  once  again  in  the  big 
house. 

Goodbyes  were  sad  for  the  girls,  espe- 
cially for  some  who  have  little  support  or 
affection  from  their  families.  However,  I 
have  great  hope  that  when  one  door  closes 
another  opens.  We  must  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  be  ready  to  accept  God's 
plan,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  differ 
from  ours  nor  how  difficult  it  may  be  to 
understand. 
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Margaret  Denis,  s.o.s. 


New  Trends  in 

COMMUNITY  LIVING 

Something  which  has  existed  since  the  beginning, 

that  we  have  heard, 

and  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes; 

that  we  have  watched 

and  touched  with  our  hands: 

the  Word,  who  is  life  - 

this  is  our  subject. 

That  life  was  made  visible; 

we  saw  it  and  we  are  giving  our  testimony, 

telling  you  of  the  eternal  life 

which  was  with  the  Father  and  has  been  made  visible  to  us. 
We  are  telling  you 

so  that  you  too  may  be  in  union  with  us, 
as  we  are  in  union 
with  the  Father 

and  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  I  John  1 


in  these  opening  lines  of  John's  First 
Epistle,  he  is  trying  to  translate  into  a 
multiplicity  of  feeble  human  concepts  and 
words,  Life  itself  -  which  is  not  many 
but  One,  which  is  not  a  thing  but  Person 
-  the  Triune  Person  of  the  Godhead. 
When  discussing  the  "New  Trends  in 
Community  Living"  with  you  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  example  of  John. 
Words  are  a  very  necessary  component  of 
human  communication,  but,  nevertheless 
annoying.  As  soon  as  we  describe  a  reality 
we  break  it  into  parts,  and  tend  to  give  the 
impression  that  if  every  part  described  is 
present,  we  have  the  reality  itself.  Rather, 
the  reality  of  community  that  I  hope  to 
translate  into  practical  and  concrete 
terms,  is  not  composite,  but  one  -  perme- 
ated with  the  dynamism  of  that  divine  in- 
carnated union  John  spoke  of.  Unfortun- 
ately, that  dynamism  cannot  be  put  into 
words;  it  must  be  lived  and  experienced. 

Therefore,  the  approach  to  this  paper 
will  be  experiential  and  practical,  not  a 
rephrasing  of  the  excellent  literature  on 
community  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

First,  we  shall  examine  the  bases  or 
principles   upon   which   community  is 
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created;  investigate  the  trends  evident  in 
community  living  today;  attempt  to  des- 
cribe the  type  of  community  life  that  is 
unfolding  from  these  trends;  and  propose 
some  practical  ways  of  affecting  the  tran- 
sition from  the  present  structures  of  com- 
munity life  to  that  form  toward  which  we 
are  evolving. 

Rather  than  burden  youth  with  another 
definition  of  community,  I  would  prefer 
a  descriptive  approach.  We  are  well  aware 
of  the  different  kinds  of  communities  that 
exist  among  men.  There  is  the  natural 
community  of  the  family;  the  artificial  or 
contrived  community  of  the  organization, 
society  or  state.  All  too  often,  we  have 
described  the  religious  community  solely 
in  terms  of  one  of  these  two  societies:  our 
terminology  of  mother,  father,  brother, 
sister  reflects  the  familial  concept;  and 
our  highly  structured  religious  corpora- 
tions betray  the  organizational  concept. 
Although  religious  community  can  benefit 
from  aspects  of  these  two  basic  human 
groupings,  we  must  -  with  deep  faith 
live  the  essence  of  religious  community  as 
an  en-Spirited  or  Spirit-filled  community, 
(both  spelled  with  a  capital  S).  "Father 
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may  they  be  one  in  us,  as  you  are  in  me 
and  I  am  in  you,  so  that  the  world  may 
believe  it  was  you  who  sent  me."  (John 
17,  21-22). 

To  the  individual  person  who  has  em- 
braced the  religious  life,  what  then  is  com- 
munity? 

I  enter  community  so  that  I  may  begin 
to  gift  myself  to  others,  to  give  the  life  I 
have  to  another,  and  to  receive  from  them 
in  the  same  way;  and  this  transmitting, 
this  sharing  of  life,  of  wholeness  is  carried 
over  into  my  apostolate.  This  life  is  given 
and  received  in  faith  because  the  life  or 
dynamism  of  community  that  permeates 
it  is  not  my  own  -  it  is  the  life  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  shows  us 
the  Father.  My  gift  to  God  -  a  gift  which 
has  come  from  Him  in  the  first  place  -  is 
to  give  life  to  others  by  the  life  that  is  in 
me.  True  community,  therefore,  is  creat- 
ed, not  structured  or  legislated. 

Principles: 

The  principles  or  bases  upon  which  an  en- 
Spirited  community  is  created  must  be 
grasped,  not  only  intellectually,  but  also 
experientially  by  every  member  in  the 
community,  although  not  necessary  to  the 
same  extent  or  depth.  None  of  these  prin- 
ciples stand  alone;  rather  they  are  inter- 
dependent and  interrelated. 

1.  Trinitarian: 

The  ultimate  model  of  en-Spirited  com- 
munity is  the  Trinitarian  life  as  it  is  lived 
by  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  We  have 
heard  this  so  often,  that  we  tend  to  dis- 
miss it  as  another  cliche.  What  does  it 
mean  -  in  actual  practice?  It  means  that 
each  person  in  community  must  be  and 
do  what  God  Himself  through  Christ  and 
in  the  Spirit  is  and  does:  namely,  He 
gathers,  unites,  establishes  communion. 
How?  By  communication.  Supportive 
words,  other  means  of  communicating 
love  give  life  to  another,  as  the  Father  be- 
gets His  Son,  the  Word.  This  gift  to  one 
another  and  the  response  from  one  an- 
other engenders  love  -  the  Spirit.  It  is  at 
this  point  where  the  Trinity  and  en-Spirit- 
ed community  merge. 

2.  Agape: 

If  this  Trinitarian  love-life  is  incarnated 


and  experienced,  the  cohesive  bond  in 
community  is  the  living  agape  of  Christ, 
not  the  force  of  Rule  or  custom.  We  must 
have  the  courage  to  examine  and  question 
the  place  of  Rule  in  religious  life.  In  actual 
fact,  which  frequently  has  taken  prece- 
dence -  our  Holy  Rule  or  the  Gospel? 

The  experience  of  agape  is  an  entirely 
new  human  experience.  It  is  this  gift  of 
God  -  the  Spirit.  Pagans  could  only  look 
at  the  early  Christian  community  and  ex- 
claim: "See  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another."  But  the  words  "love"  or  "char- 
ity" are,  at  best,  a  weak  translation.  Agape 
is  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  -  that 
very  dynamism  of  the  Trinity  itself,  which 

-  through  a  free  gift  of  God  -  has  been  in- 
carnated, embodied  in  human  community 

-  a  Spirit-filled  community.  Peace  and 
joy,  in  which  are  contained  all  the  other 
fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  characterize  such 
a  religious  community.  The  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  agape  is  the  love-feast  itself  - 
the  Eucharist.  The  en-Spirited  or  agape 
community  is  effected  by  the  liturgy  - 
when  members  are  conscious  of  comm- 
unicating  or  uniting  themselves  together 
in  Christ.  In  turn,  their  liturgical  expres- 
sion is  intensified  by  their  community  life. 

3.  Incarnational  Spirituality: 

In  order  that  community  reflect  Trinitar- 
ian life  or  agape  -  which  are  different  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  reality  -  the  spirit- 
uality upon  which  it  is  based  must  be 
truly  incarnational.  Again  we  are  back  to 
the  importance  of  faith.  If  the  Son  of  God, 
tne  Word,  became  flesh,  became  incarnate, 
then  the  world,  the  whole  world  is  "shot 
through  with  the  grandeur  of  God",  as 
Hopkins  wrote.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  de- 
termine which  particular  material  signs 
signify  the  presence  of  Christ;  this  is  an 
insidious  form  of  idolatry.  Worse  still,  we 
cannot  attempt  first  to  establish  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  transcendent  God,  and 
then  go  out  to  other  people.  Because  of 
the  Incarnation,  the  transcendent  God  has 
been  revealed  to  us  precisely  as  imman- 
ent. This  immanence  is  continued  in  the 
world  through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The 
experience  of  agape,  the  witness  of  a 
Spirit-filled  community,  is  the  experien- 
tial embodiment  of  this  transcendence.  In 
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community  agape  we  realize  the  fullness 
of  the  Incarnation. 

4.  Respect  for  the  Integrity  of 
the  Individual  Person: 

Community  is  not  achieved  through  uni- 
formity; but  in  practice  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  uniformity  often  mitigates 
against  that  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the 
individual  person,  so  necessary  for  he  de- 
velopment of  an  en-Spirited  community. 
This  respect  involves  acceptance  first  of 
ourselves  as  we  are  -  not  as  we  would  like 
to  be.  We  must  risk  taking  off  our  masks, 
not  only  to  others,  but  also  to  ourselves, 
and  be  truly  authentic.  (I  never  realized 
what  a  mask  the  traditional  habit  could  be 
until  a  few  summers  ago  at  the  Superior's 
Conference  in  Portland,  Oregon.  During 
the  day  -  very  conscious  of  religious  de- 
corum and  dignity,  until  the  hour  for 
swimming.  As  each  layer  came  off,  the 
person  emerged.) 

This  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  per- 
son involves  acceptance  of  another  in  the 
same  way  -  as  they  are  and  not  as  we 
would  like  them  to  be.  If  we  love  only 
those  who  share  our  ideas,  our  thoughts 
and  aspirations,  then  we  are  merely  lov- 
ing an  extension  of  ourselves.  We  must 
love  what  is  truly  the  other  -  in  which 
there  is  nothing  of  one's  self.  This  accep- 
tance is  a  respect  based  not  on  toleration 
-  or  on  charity  -  or  even  because  we  see 
Christ  in  another,  but  this  respect  is  based 
on  the  unique  dignity  created  in  that  per- 
son by  God  Himself.  Often  we  by-pass 
this  unique  dignity  for  "good  and  noble 
reasons". 

Our  acceptance  and  love  should  always 
be  based  on  the  person,  not  dependent  on 
their  actions.  This  is  a  great  danger  in 
community  life,  where  we  do  not  have 
the  natural  ties  of  blood  as  in  the  family 
and  where  much  stress  is  placed  on  uni- 
formity. Community,  as  we  have  been 
describing  it,  is  not  necessary  to  the  com- 
mon life. 

This  communal  acceptance  involves  a 
sharing,  an  openness  with  one  another 
dictated,  not  on  my  terms,  but  by  the  oth- 
er person's  real  needs  for  growth.  In  list- 
ening to  the  conversation  of  some  relig- 
ious, I  get  the  impression  that  self-fulfill- 
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ment  is  selfo/mess,  not  self  fewness.  We 
only  receive  when  we  give.  And  very  of- 
ten giving  hurts.  Self-Fulfillment  is  the 
very  mystery  of  the  Death-Resurrection 
of  Christ  incarnated  and  perpetrated  in 
the  lives  of  men  and  women. 

5.  Originality,  Creativity: 

The  external  structures  of  the  en-Spirited 
community  -  structures  which  may  take 
many  and  varied  forms  according  to 
times  and  places  -  should  always  leave 
room  for  the  development  of  originality 
and  creativity  among  its  members.  I'm 
merely  stating  in  concrete  terms  the  theo- 
logical problem  of  institution  vs.  charis- 
mata. 

6.  Spontaneous  Action: 

Closely  related  to  the  need  for  originality 
and  creativity  is  the  need  for  spontaneous 
action  in  community.  A  few  years  ago  I 
read  an  examination  of  conscience  in 
which  was  the  question:  "Have  I  organ- 
ized myself  so  intensely  that  I  have  no 
time  for  spontaneous  generosity?"  We 
might  well  ask  the  question  on  the  com- 
munal level.  Is  our  day  so  laid  out, 
charges  so  spelled  out,  that  members 
function  as  automatons  -  cheerfully  per- 
haps, but  not  spontaneously. 

7.  Responsibility: 

Finally,  true  community  fosters  responsi- 
bility, the  ability  to  respond.  Men  and  wo- 
men can  only  come  to  goodness  through 
a  knowing  and  free  choice.  The  other  side 
of  the  coin  is  a  sharing  in  the  authority  on 
which  responsibility  depends,  and  this  au- 
thority, in  turn,  is  derived  from  the  com- 
munity. Members  are  responsible  to  one 
another  personally  and  to  the  group  col- 
lectively. 

The  religious  or  Spirit-filled  community, 
therefore,  is  based  on  the  agape-life  of  the 
Trinity  as  incarnated  among  men.  Its 
growth  and  development  depends  upon 
the  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  indi- 
vidual person  with  the  necessary  correla- 
tives of  personal  authenticity  and  accep- 
tance. Desirable  structures  permit  and 
foster  originality,  creativity,  responsibility 
and  spontaneous  action  both  individually 
and  collectively. 
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The  editor  suggests 

BOOKS  TO  READ 


a  good  friend  of  ours  suggested  recent- 
ly that  we  devote  a  page  in  each  issue  of 
the  field  at  home  to  books  which  are 
timely  reading  for  all  Christians,  includ- 
ing religious.  The  idea  is  sound  and  we 
are  grateful  for  the  suggestion.  This  will 
not  be  a  page  of  book  reviews  strictly 
speaking.  Rather  it  will  give  titles,  authors 
and  the  reasons  for  choosing  them.  In  this 
issue  the  choices  were  influenced  by  the 
recent  Conference  on  Poverty  and  the 
Christian  Conscience. 


the  poor  of  yahweh,  by  Albert  Gelin, 
P.S.S.,  translated  by  Mother  Kathryn 
Sullivan,  R. S.C.J. ,  published  by  The  Li- 
turgical Press,  Collegeville,  Minnesota. 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  the  most  effec- 
tive solution  to  the  problem  of  world  pov- 
erty will  come  from  a  deep  poverty  of 
spirit  shining  in  and  through  the  lives  of 
concerned  people,  believers  and  non-be- 
lievers, which  joins  them  in  effective  ac- 
tion. This  little  book  gives  us  deep  and 
beautiful  insight  into  the  anawim,  the 
poor  of  Yahweh  through  salvation  history 
and  into  our  own  day,  when  we  have  as 
our  perfect  Model,  Jesus,  the  greatest  of 
the  anawim. 

seeds  of  destruction,  by  Thomas  Mer- 
ton,  paperback,  published  by  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  collection  of  thoughtful  and  pro- 
vocative essays.  The  essays  include  Letters 
to  a  White  Liberal,  The  Christian  in  World 
Crisis  and  The  Christian  in  the  Diaspora. 
These  three  essays  pose  some  very  dis- 
turbing questions  to  the  posessors  of  smug 
and  comfortable  so-called  Christian  con- 


sciences. They  invite  the  reader  to  a  stark 
confrontation  with  reality  and  responsi- 
bility. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  HUNGER,  by  Noel  DrO- 

gat,  translated  by  J.  R.  Kirwan,  publish- 
ed by  Palm  Publishers,  Montreal. 

This  is  a  factual  and  documented  survey 
of  world  hunger.  It  is  not  particularly 
easy  reading  but  it  is  good  for  the  souls 
of  affluent  Canadians  -  and  we  are  afflu- 
ent as  compared  with  too  many  other  na- 
tions. The  author  says,  "Cheek  by  jowl 
with  a  small  minority,  well  endowed  and 
well  fed,  live  two  thousand  million  men 
who  are  sunk  in  wretchedness." 

A  careful  reading  of  this  book  could 
make  us  aware  of  our  responsibility  in  as- 
suring that  Canada  continues  and  in- 
creases a  no-strings-attached  external  aid 
program  even  to  the  point  of  our  doing 
without. 

teach  us  how  to  pray,  by  Louis  Evely, 
published  by  Newman  Press,  Westmin- 
ster, Md. 

To  recommend  Father  Evely,  I  think,  is 
to  bring  coals  to  Newcastle.  Even  so. 
There  are  fearful  and  frightening  things 
said  in  the  last  two  books  mentioned. 
There  are  many  such  things  being  said  and 
done  in  our  day.  There  is  only  one  place 
for  us  to  turn,  one  direction  for  us  to  take 
-  toward  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  in 
prayer.  At  times  our  prayers  bog  down, 
we  become  discouraged  and  dejected. 
Then  it  is  that  a  book  like  Teach  Us  How 
to  Pray  can  help  us  over  the  rough  spots 
until  our  fatigue  is  diminished,  or  we  have 
returned  to  that  lane  on  life's  highway  in 
which  we  can  pray  as  we  travel. 
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Happiness  is  many  things    .  . 

It  may  be  the  compassion  and  experience  of  age. 
It  may  be  the  idealism  and  daring  of  youth. 

It  can  be  the  combination  of  these  in  the  service  of  Christ,  our  Lord. 

If  you  offer  your  youthful  idealism  and  daring  to  combine  with  the  com- 
passion and  experience  of  those  who  have  served  for  many  years,  the 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE,  through  you,  will  do  great  things  for  God  and 
His  people. 


For  information  write: 

VOCATION  DIRECTRESS 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
2  WELLESLEY  PLACE 
TORONTO  5,  CANADA 


■s@s 
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Memo 

.  .  .  from  the  editor's  desk 


Sorry,  we  are  late  . . . 

This  November  issue  of  the  field  at  home  is  not  a  new  policy.  It  indicates, 
simply,  that  it  was  impossible  this  year  to  get  the  October  issue  out  on  time.  This 
was  due  to  many  factors,  one  of  them  being  the  closing  of  our  Ottawa  house  where 
your  editor  lived.  There  will  be  more  about  the  Ottawa  closing  and  present  set-up 
in  our  next  issue  which  will  be  out  on  time.  Meanwhile,  we  ask  the  kind  indulgence 
of  our  readers  for  the  unavoidable  delay. 

This  issue  . . . 

A  very  long  article  in  this  issue  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  visit  to  South 
America  by  Sister  Reansbury,  our  Sister  General,  and  Sister  Tyszko  who  with 
Sister  Trautman  will  be  going  to  Brazil  in  the  early  New  Year.  The  article  is  much 
longer  than  is  usual  for  the  field  at  home.  We  decided  to  print  it  in  full  because 
of  the  information  it  contains  about  the  many  Canadians,  not  to  mention  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  working  in  Latin  America.  We  believe  that  the  problems  of  the 
Church  in  Latin  America  are  of  concern  and  of  interest  to  Canadians.  We  believe 
our  readers  want  to  know  how  Canadian  priests  and  religious  have  responded  to 
the  Holy  Father's  plea  to  send  missionaries  to  a  Continent  whose  problems  are  of 
vital  concern  to  the  whole  Church. 

God  —  or  a  hardened  idol? 

"The  God  he'd  so  fiercely  clung  to  had  hardened  into  an  idol."  This  quotation  is 
from  Louis  Evely's  "That  Man  Is  You"  and  he  is  talking  about  Saint  Paul.  He 
speaks  of  Saint  Paul's  conviction  that  he  is  doing  the  right  thing  in  persecuting 
the  Christians,  of  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  faith,  his  zeal  in 
accomplishing  the  task  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  Saint  Paul  had  no 
patience  with,  indeed,  he  became  furious  with  people  who  questioned,  who 
wondered  if  there  were  other  answers  than  his  own  to  the  religious  questions  and 


problems  of  the  time.  "He  was  a  strict  observer  of  complete  orthodoxy,"  Evely 
says,  "Still,  when  this  thoroughly  religious  man  finally  and  really  met  the  God 
he  thought  he  was  serving,  he  was  thunderstruck  and  gasped,  'Who  -  who  are 
you?'  The  God  he'd  so  fiercely  clung  to  had  hardened  into  an  idol." 

Are  there  implications  for  us  in  this  description  of  Saint  Paul's  experience? 
I  think  there  are.  People  today,  who  are  concerned  with  God  and  the  things  of 
God,  be  they  clerical,  lay  or  religious;  liberal  or  conservative;  establishment  or 
anti-establishment,  tend  to  become  granite-like  in  their  defense  of  their  own  par- 
ticular beliefs  or  opinions.  We  tend  to  forget  that  while  God  is  the  God  of  order 
and  of  unchangeable  principles,  He  is  also  the  God  of  artistic  disorder  and  lively 
change.  Father  Ladislas  Orsy,  S.J.  writes  in  Open  to  the  Spirit:  "No  institution 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  be  it  human  or  divine,  can  ever  reflect  the  full  image  of 
God,  unless  it  reflects  both  God's  love  of  order  and  precision  and  his  freedom  in 
the  creation  of  surprising  beauty.  Among  all  institutions  on  the  earth  the  most 
divine  is  the  Church.  God  made  it  to  his  own  image,  and  the  Church  must  reflect 
that  image  to  the  end  of  time.  There  will  be  strong  order  and  precise  foundations 
in  the  Church,  and  there  will  be,  also,  the  surprising  creative  freedom  of  the  Spirit." 

Nowhere  in  the  Church  should  the  creative  freedom  of  the  Spirit  be  more 
visible  than  in  religious  life.  We  did  not  become  religious  to  portray  to  the  world 
a  life  of  legalistic  rigidity.  We  did  not  become  religious  to  canonize  custom  or 
tradition.  We  became  religious  to  witness  to  the  everliving  creativity  of  the  Spirit, 
to  witness  to  the  God-Man  Jesus  whose  whole  earthly  life  was  spent  struggling 
with  custom  and  tradition  that  had  hardened  into  the  worship  of  an  idol  instead 
of  a  living  God. 

Is  there  an  answer  for  the  very  real  factional  pull  which  affects  all  Christians? 
I  think  there  is.  The  answer  lies  in  communication,  in  dialogue,  above  all,  in 
listening.  We  must  learn  to  listen  to  one  another;  the  young  to  the  old  and  vice 
versa.  But  this  implies  trust  and  love.  So  where  there  is  distrust,  we  must  put 
trust;  where  there  is  merely  liking  or  limited  acceptance,  we  must  put  love  - 
genuine  love  which  imputes  to  our  opponents  motives  which  are  sincere  and 
concerned.  Then  together  we  can  begin  to  truthfully  seek,  not  a  hardened  idol, 
but  a  living  God;  a  God  who,  where  we  see  confusion  and  chaos,  sees  the  overall 
harmony  and  direction  of  the  creation  which  he  found  good. 
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Jeremiah  says  that  at  the  moment  of  his  people's  great  need  "still  one  shall  buy  houses 
and  acres  in  his  land".  As  a  sign  of  trust  in  the  future.  This  is  where  faith  belongs. 
May  God  give  it  to  us  daily.  And  I  do  not  mean  the  faith  which  flees  the  world,  but 
one  that  endures  the  world  and  which  loves  and  remains  true  to  the  world  in  spite  of 
all  the  suffering  which  it  contains  for  us. 

DIETRICH  BONHOEFFER. 

Letter  from  prison  to  his  fiancee, 
August  12,  1943 
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over  the  years  we  have  saluted  many  great  Canadians  and  great  Catholics 
through  the  pages  of  the  field  at  home.  Now  it  is  our  pleasure,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  duty,  to  salute  Dr.  J.  M.  Bennett  of  Toronto,  and  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  him  for  years  of  unselfish  and  wholehearted  giving  of  himself 
and  his  time  to  the  formation  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  as  religious  educators. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  Dr.  Bennett  came  to  the  Novitiate  faithfully  every 
Monday  night.  His  particular  gift  seemed,  to  this  writer,  to  be  the  ability  to 
stimulate  enquiring  minds;  minds  which  attempted  to  explore  all  the  facts  of 
religious  education.  Added  to  this  ability,  Dr.  Bennett  gave  us  the  example 
of  the  complete  Christian  gentleman  who  was,  as  well,  a  scholar  and  an 
apostle.  Our  words  are  not  very  adequate  when  they  attempt  to  describe  our 
debt  to  him. 

Recently  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding.  We  add 
our  congratulations,  prayers  and  sincere  wishes  for  the  future  to  those  of 
their  many  friends  and  admirers  in  Toronto  and  throughout  the  country. 
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Mary  Reansbury,  s.o.s.  /  Lydia  Tyszko,  s.o.s. 


Exploration  in  South  America 


DEAR  SISTERS: 

Since  we  returned  from  our  memorable 
trip  to  South  America,  we  have  been 
wanting  to  write  you  about  it.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  we  delayed  -  one  of 
them  being  that  many  of  you  were  still 
travelling  about  the  country  yourselves. 

We  would  like  all  of  you  to  know  how 
much  we  appreciate  your  concern,  your 
prayers  and  good  wishes.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  visited  five  different  countries 
(with  a  considerable  amount  of  travelling 
in  each);  were  continually  adjusting  to 
different  types  of  accommodation  and 
food  as  well  as  meeting  countless  people, 
neither  of  us  suffered  any  illness.  Every- 
where we  went,  we  met  with  generous, 
openhearted  hospitality  from  the  clergy 
(both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic),  bro- 
thers, sisters  and  lay  people.  They  shared 
with  us  not  only  their  accommodations 
but  their  life  and  experience  in  South 
America,  thus  enabling  us  to  get  a  more 
realistic  picture  of  the  situation  there. 

With  that  preamble,  we  now  give  you  a 
detailed  account  of  our  itinerary.  We  left 
Toronto  on  Wednesday,  June  19th  at 
10:10  a.m.  travelling  by  Air  Canada 
DC-9  Jet  to  Miami  -  a  three-hour  trip. 
The  temperature  was  70  degrees  in  Tor- 
onto but  it  was  84  degrees  in  Miami  and 
clouding  over  in  preparation  for  the 
downpour  that  came  shortly  after  we 
landed. 

Our  introduction  to  the  delays  and  in- 
conveniences of  travel  in  S.A.,  about 
which  we  had  been  warned,  came  in 
Miami  when  we  learned  that  the  plane 
for  Belem  (scheduled  for  6:30  p.m.) 
would  not  be  leaving  until  the  next  day 
at  10  a.m.  We  checked  into  the  Inter- 
national Airport  Hotel  and  waited  for  the 
rain  to  subside  enough  for  us  to  get  a 
view  of  downtown  Miami. 
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The  next  morning  we  left  Miami  at 
11:15  a.m.  We  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
South  American  airlines  (of  which  there 
are  a  number  with  keen  competition  so 
that  numerous  "gimmicks"  are  employed 
to  attract  travellers) .  On  this  trip  we  were 
fooled  on  the  dinner  served  at  noon  -  we 
thought  it  was  to  be  lunch  and  we  ate 
everything  on  the  tray.  When  the  steward 
came  around  with  the  main  course  - 
chicken,  rice  and  greens  -  we  were  unable 
to  partake  ...  It  was  also  our  introduc- 
tion to  Brazilian  coffee  which  is  served  in 
a  demi-tasse  -  it  is  strong,  black  and  very 
sweet.  Another  thing  new  to  us  -  the 
steward  sprayed  us  and  the  interior  of 
the  plane  before  landing  and  also  before 
take-off!  We  don't  know  if  this  was  for 
our  benefit  or  that  of  the  local  people  who 
might  be  contaminated  by  us  .  .  . 

After  a  six-hour  flight  and  the  one-hour 
advance  in  time,  it  was  getting  dark  when 
we  landed  in  Belem.  We  were  met  by 
two  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Precious 
Blood  (Wichita,  Kansas)  who  have  a 
hospital  in  Belem  and  had  been  alerted  by 
the  Redemptorists  to  meet  us.  Varig  Air- 
line had  reservations  for  us  at  the  Vanja 
Hotel  so  the  Sisters  drove  us  there. 

Belem  is  a  city  of  about  500,000  situat- 
ed near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River. 
It  was  dark  by  7  p.m.  and  until  after 
6  a.m.  the  next  morning  (this  being  the 
winter  season  in  Brazil),  and  we  didn't 
see  a  single  star  in  the  sky.  It  was  terribly 
hot  and  sticky  -  no  glass  in  the  window 
frame,  just  shutters  and  noises  all  night 
long.  The  roosters  were  crowing  before 
4  a.m.  -  in  some  places  in  S.A.  they 
started  after  midnight!  We  were  told  that, 
as  long  as  a  car  had  a  horn  and  brakes,  it 
could  be  driven  and  was  -  enough  to 
damage  the  eardrums! 

We  were  awakened  by  a  phone  call  at 
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A  "favela"  in  the  parish 
of  the  Canadian 
Western  Oblates  in 
Salvador,  Brazil  Note 
the  Brazilian  black  pig 
in  the  left  foreground  - 
we  found  them 
everywhere! 


5  a.m.  telling  us  to  pack  and  report  to  the 
lounge.  We  did  and  waited  while  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  our  trans- 
portation to  the  Airport.  We  took  off  at 
7:15  a.m.  on  the  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  Airline 
and  arrived  in  Forteleza  at  9  a.m.  We  had 
only  20  minutes,  but  we  did  try  to  phone 
the  Canadian  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
who  have  a  hospital  there.  When  we 
finally  located  the  public  telephone,  there 
was  no  phone  book  and  it  was  time  to 
board  the  plane  again! 

Our  next  stop  was  Recife  where  we  ar- 
rived at  1 1  a.m.  in  warm,  balmy  weather. 
Since  we  had  a  six-hour  stop-over,  we  in- 
quired at  the  Information  Desk  if  there 
were  any  Canadian  or  American  religious 
in  town.  With  our  limited  Portuguese  and 
the  lad's  limited  English,  we  managed 
quite  well.  On  the  strength  of  the  ex- 
change, we  were  able  to  board  a  bus  and 
travel  to  a  central  square  where  we  took 
a  taxi  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dorothy  -  a 
community  originally  from  Italy  who  have 
schools  in  S.A.  Sister  I.  Escobar  took  us 
in  to  lunch  with  their  community  (about 
10  Sisters)  and  spent  most  of  the  after- 
noon with  us  talking  about  renewal  and 
the  problems  of  religious  in  S.A.  She  also 
arranged  for  one  of  her  Sisters  to  take  us 
to  the  Seminary  to  meet  Archbishop 
Haider  Camara.  Imagine  our  embarrass- 
ment when  we  learned  that  he  had  to  be 
called  from  a  meeting  of  Bishops  to  be 
introduced  to  us!  He  was  very  gracious 
and  invited  us  to  come  to  Recife  to  work 
with  him,  but  we  were  uncomfortable 


about  disturbing  him  at  this  time  and 
were  glad  to  be  off  through  the  pouring 
rain  to  the  plane  which  left  at  6  p.m. 

It  was  only  a  one-hour  flight  to  Salva- 
dor, but  it  was  already  dark  when  we 
landed  and  were  met  by  Fr.  Ray  Vozza, 
C.Ss.R.  and  Fr.  George  Fetsch,  O.M.I. 
They  took  us  to  dinner  at  the  Airport  and 
then  drove  us  to  the  convent  of  the  Ursu- 
line  Sisters  where  we  spent  the  night.  The 
Ursuline  Sisters  (also  Italian  originally) 
have  lived  in  this  convent  for  200  years; 
before  they  moved  in  it  had  been  an  army 
barracks.  It  was  as  immense  as  it  was 
ancient.  The  Sisters  have  a  boarding  and 
a  day  school  for  1 ,000  girls  from  4  to  1 8 
years  of  age.  Since  the  Sisters  could  speak 
only  Italian  and  Portuguese  (of  which 
ours  was  limited)  we  learned  little  about 
them  although  we  fared  better  when  we 
spent  another  night  with  them  just  before 
leaving  Salvador. 

The  Fathers  had  told  us  to  sleep  in,  but 
they  arrived  shortly  after  7  a.m.  because 
they  had  changed  their  minds  -  a  Brazi- 
lian custom!  We  drove  in  the  C.Ss.R. 
Volkswagen  to  the  Oblates  for  breakfast. 
There  are  three  Oblates  here  from  West- 
ern Canada  -  Fathers  George  Fetsch, 
Peter  Blatz  and  James  Hellmann.  They 
live  among  the  poor  in  a  slum  area  and 
have  a  renovated  garage  for  their  parish 
church  which  also  serves  as  a  parish  cen- 
tre. At  breakfast,  we  met  Monsignor  Jack 
O'Brien  (of  Calgary  who  was  touring  S.A. 
as  a  Silver  Jubilee  gift  from  his  parishion- 
ers) and  two  volunteers,  one  of  whom 
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Sister  Reansbury, 
Monsignor  O'Brien, 
Bishop  Murphy  and 
Father  Vozza  in  front 
of  the  Bishop's  house  in 
Juazeiro,  Brazil 


was  an  American  Papal  Volunteer  who 
has  been  in  Brazil  two  years  working  with 
Caritas.  Evidently  they  are  just  beginning 
in  Salvador  because  she  told  us,  "Caritas 
is  learning  how  to  walk." 

After  breakfast,  we  drove  to  the  garage 
to  get  something  repaired  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  and  wasn't  (it 
happens  everywhere!)  and  we  were  de- 
layed until  10:30  a.m.  without  getting 
much  satisfaction.  It  is  350  miles  from 
Salvador  to  Casa  Nova  our  destination. 
When  we  reached  Feira  de  Santana,  we 
were  having  car  trouble.  We  left  the 
Volkswagen  at  the  garage  while  we  went 
for  dinner  at  the  local  hotel  (a  big,  old- 
fashioned  house  with  tables  on  the  veran- 
dah). The  meal  was  typical  -  rice  with 
beans  (in  a  murky  brown  sauce)  covered 
with  farinha  (the  powdered  root  of 
manioc  which  tastes  like  sawdust  but  it 
does  fill  empty  stomachs)  and  beef.  The 
beef,  as  a  rule  was  safe  for  eating  and 
fairly  tasty.  We  were  also  introduced  to 
Guarana  (a  bottled,  sweet  soda  drink) 
because  it  is  unsafe  to  drink  local  water 
without  filtering  and  boiling  it. 

While  it  had  been  drizzly  all  along  the 
way,  it  now  began  to  pour  rain  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  we  left  at  4 
p.m.  Five  hours  later,  after  a  brief  stop 
for  cheese,  biscuits  and  Guarana  at  Bom- 
fim,  we  arrived  in  Juazeiro  which  is  the 
episcopal  see  of  Bishop  William  Murphy 
(an  American  Redemptorist  from 
Omaha).  The  Bishop  was  not  in,  so  the 
Fathers  took  us  over  to  the  Convent, 
while  they  went  to  the  Rectory  to  get 
some  food.  The  Sisters  -  Adorers  of  the 


Precious  Blood  -  welcomed  us  and  fed 
us  (fried  eggs,  cheese,  bread,  jam,  bana- 
nas and  cookies) . 

At  10  p.m.  we  were  off  again  for  a 
IVi-hour  drive  to  Casa  Nova  over  the 
bumpiest  highway  we  had  hit  so  far.  Usu- 
ally the  lights  are  out  at  1 1  p.m.  in  Casa 
Nova  which  is  a  town  of  18,000  people 
but  they  were  still  on  because  of  the  pre- 
parations for  a  big  celebration  the  next 
night.  We  almost  made  it  to  bed  before 
the  lights  went  out  at  11:45  p.m. 

The  house  we  stayed  in  while  at  Casa 
Nova,  the  Canadian  Redemptorists'  head- 
quarters, was  across  the  street  from  the 
Fathers.  It  had  been  purchased  by  them 
for  the  Sisters  and  was  donated  to  the 
Bishop  for  this  purpose.  We  fell  in  love 
with  the  little  house  (Sr.  Reansbury  with 
the  reservation  that  the  bats  and  cock- 
roaches must  go)  which  is  comfortable  by 
Brazilian  rural  standards.  There  are  two 
bedrooms,  a  small  living  room,  smaller 
dining  room,  unfurnished  kitchen,  an  out- 
side kitchen,  two  store  rooms  (that  could 
be  converted  into  bedrooms)  a  patio  and 
three  trees  -  lemon,  orange  and  banana. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  so  we  at- 
tended the  9  o'clock  Mass  in  the  Parish 
Church  offered  by  Monsignor  O'Brien 
with  Father  Vozza  as  preacher  and  com- 
mentator. We  were  at  breakfast,  when 
visitors  began  to  arrive  -  the  Prefeito  and 
his  wife  and  some  of  the  children  who 
wanted  to  meet  us.  The  Brazilians  have  a 
custom  of  walking  in  the  door  and  then 
clapping  their  hands  to  let  you  know  that 
they  are  there. 

We  went  back  to  the  Church  for  the 
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5  o'clock  Mass  as  we  wanted  to  see  as 
many  of  the  people  as  we  could.  We  were 
impressed  by  their  devotion  at  Mass  and 
their  singing,  but  noticed  that  the  congre- 
gation was  predominantly  women  and 
children.  After  dinner  at  the  Redemptor- 
ists  (we  ate  our  meals  here  while  in  Casa 
Nova  because  the  Fathers  have  a  cook 
and  a  woman  to  serve),  the  four  of  us  - 
Father  Vozza,  Monsignor  O'Brien  and 
ourselves  went  to  the  High  School  at  8 
p.m.  for  the  Festa  Sao  Jao.  The  Latinos 
love  to  celebrate  feast  days  and  the  young 
people  put  on  this  party  to  raise  some 
money  for  school  projects.  For  the  feast 
of  St.  John,  the  people  build  bonfires  in 
front  of  their  homes  and  we  saw  a  number 
of  these  burning  en  route. 

Monday  morning  was  cool  and  over- 
cast but  later  the  sun  came  out  and  there 
was  a  little  breeze.  By  7:45  a.m.  we  were 
on  the  road  in  the  town  jeep  stationwagon 
(the  C.Ss.R.  Volkswagen  couldn't  take 
the  roads  we  were  to  travel)  accompanied 
by  the  Prefeito,  Monsignor  O'Brien, 
Eudalia  and  the  two  of  us.  We  travelled 
on  a  dirt  road  that  became  a  trail  in  some 
places  until  at  10  a.m.  we  reached  Santa 
Ana  do  Sobrado  (one  of  Fr.  Vozza's  mis- 
sions). We  saw  the  little,  white  Chapel;  a 
brown,  mud  and  adobe  home  opposite  to 
it  and  a  few  people.  While  Father  was 
hearing  confessions,  the  people  arrived  on 
foot  or  on  burro  until  there  were  several 
hundred  for  the  Mass  after  which  there 
were  four  baptisms  and  a  wedding.  We 
met  some  of  the  people  and  took  pictures. 
They  are  lovable  people  -  simple,  friend- 
ly, generous.  We  were  constantly  amazed 
at  the  cleanliness  knowing  that  there  is  no 
running  water  in  all  this  area;  not  even 
outdoor  plumbing! 

We  returned  to  Casa  Nova  and  were 
able  to  have  a  little  rest  before  dinner  at 

6  p.m.  We  had  an  interesting  evening 
what  with  a  Legion  of  Mary  meeting  and 
unexpected  visitors,  among  whom  was 
Father  Tom  Coyne,  C.Ss.R.,  who  had 
been  out  on  his  missions  for  some  time. 
He  was  very  happy  to  see  us  and  made  us 
very  welcome.  We  spent  Tuesday  in 
Juazeiro  visiting  the  Bishop  who  took  us 
around  to  see  his  apostolic  projects  and 
who  talked  to  us  about  our  Sisters  coming 
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to  work  with  the  Redemptorists.  We  had 
lunch  at  the  Convent  where  we  met  Sisters 
Joanna  and  St.  David  (Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  from  Kansas  who  are  working  in 
Teresina);  Father  Carlos  Steiner  (a 
C.Ss.R.  from  St.  Louis  Province  working 
in  Sao  Luiz)  and  Annette  (a  23-year-old 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer  working  in  an 
orphanage  for  children  whose  parents  are 
lepers) . 

We  attended  Mother  of  Perpetual  De- 
votions in  the  Cathedral  before  returning 
to  Casa  Nova  in  the  Redemptorists'  new 
Toyota,  bigger,  stronger  and  more  elegant 
than  a  jeep!  The  next  afternoon  we  spent 
with  Father  Tom  Coyne  visiting  families, 
the  church  and  school  at  Acude  Pedras, 
one  of  his  missions.  We  were  accompa- 
nied by  Eudalia  Rodrigues,  a  23-year-old 
teacher  who  is  invaluable  to  the  Fathers 
as  a  catechist  and  general  righthand 
woman.  She  goes  to  the  missions  with  the 
Fathers;  encourages  the  people  to  go  to 
Confession;  gets  the  information  for  the 
baptisms  and  weddings;  leads  the  singing 
and  responses;  and  generally  maintains 
law  and  order  (which  is  no  small  matter 
when  you  have  several  hunderd  people  - 
not  to  mention  stray  animals  -  who  wan- 
der in  and  out  of  the  church  and  visit  as 
they  please).  We  also  met  the  local 
teacher,  a  21 -year-old  married  woman 
who  takes  her  four-month-old  baby  into 
the  classroom  with  her.  She  has  over  60 
pupils  ranging  from  5  to  18  years  of  age 
so  she  tries  to  teach  them  in  shifts.  At 

Father  MacDonnell  looks  on  as  his  parish 
secretary  and  an  assistant  accept  the 
application  of  a  parishioner  who  wants  to 
be  a  member  in  the  Parish  Co-operative 
at  El  Progresso,  Peru 
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times,  she  has  to  purchase  supplies  from 
her  salary  which  is  less  than  $5.00  a 
month,  American  money.  Like  many  of 
the  teachers  in  Brazil,  she  more  than 
earns  her  salary! 

We  made  a  second  trip  to  Acude  Pedras 
on  Thursday  for  Mass  at  3  p.m.  preceded 
by  Confessions  and  followed  by  baptisms. 
We  returned  to  Casa  Nova  for  supper  in 
the  midst  of  which  visitors  arrived  from 
Juazeiro  -  Father  Steiner  with  Father  Ivo 
Gutenberg  (the  first  Brazilian  Redempto- 
rist  now  working  in  Amazonas) ;  also  Sis- 
ter Joanna  with  Annette.  The  latter  two 
spent  the  night  with  us.  Joe  Markowski,  a 
volunteer  from  Milwaukee  working  with 
Caritas  in  Salvador,  arrived  last  night  - 
all  the  men  are  staying  with  the  C.Ss.Rs. 
Like  a  family  reunion!  And  more  arrivals 
the  next  morning  -  Fathers  Ed  and  Joe, 
diocesan  priests  from  Pennsylvania  now 
working  in  Remanso,  who  brought  four 
catechists  with  them.  After  lunch,  Father 
Joe  took  one  carload  directly  to  Juazeiro 
while  two  cars  went  to  Riacho  do  Sobrado 
where  5  priests  heard  confessions  before 
and  during  Mass.  After  Mass,  we  drove 
to  Juazeiro  and,  in  the  evening,  attended 
an  outdoor  tribute  to  Bishop  Murphy  who 


is  celebrating  his  Silver  Jubilee  of  ordina- 
tion. There  were  all  sorts  of  public  de- 
monstrations such  as  this  tribute;  the 
concelebrated  Mass  with  25  priests  the 
next  evening;  fireworks;  and  serenaders 
playing  and  singing  outside  the  Bishop's 
bedroom  window  at  4  a.m.  The  poor  man 
had  retired  after  midnight! 

On  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  we 
were  up  about  5 : 30  and  drove  with  Father 
Coyne  to  the  "desebryga"  (a  religious 
celebration  that  is  a  combination  of  an 
evangelical  revival,  carnival  and  the  social 
gathering  of  the  year)  at  Riacho  do 
Sobrado.  There  were  eight  priests  for 
Confessions  but  they  had  to  leave  before 
the  Communion  of  the  Mass  to  attend  the 
Bishop's  noon  dinner  for  priests  in  Jua- 
zeiro and  Father  Vozza  was  left  to  distri- 
bute communion  to  several  hunderd 
people  -  what  a  session!  The  Mass  was 
followed  by  five  weddings,  five  baptisms 
and  a  procession. 

After  supper  with  the  Sisters  in  Jua- 
zeiro, we  went  to  the  outdoor  Mass  then 
bade  farewell  to  the  Redemptorists  who 
had  to  return  to  their  missions  for  Sunday 
Masses.  Sunday  morning  we  attended  8 
o'clock  Mass  at  the  Cathedral  and  spent 


Baptism  in  parish  church  in  Peru  of  American  Emmaus  volunteer  Brian  McCaffrey's 
son,  born  in  Lima:  Sister  Patricia  (Sister  of  Providence  of  Kingston),  Sister  Clare 
(Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Buffalo),  Sister  Reansbury,  SOS,  Father  O'Connor  (Columban 
Father,  Ireland),  Brian  McCaffrey,  Sister  Rita  (Sister  of  Providence  of  Kingston),  Father 
Adamyk  (Edmonton),  Father  McPherson  (Halifax),  Father  MacDonnell  (Edmonton) 
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Sister  Tyszko,  Father  MacDonald,  OMI 
(who  was  elected  Provincial  of  St.  Peter's 
Province  shortly  after  this  picture  was 
taken)  and  Sister  Reansbury  in  front  of 
the  Oblate's  regional  headquarters  in  Lima 


the  morning  with  visitors  (people  from  all 
over  the  diocese  and  elsewhere  who  had 
come  to  Juazeiro  for  the  Bishop's  celebra- 
tions. It  was  in  these  informal  gatherings 
that  we  learned  much  about  the  life,  the 
spirit  and  the  experiences  of  these  dedi- 
cated people. 

When  we  left  Juazeiro  that  afternoon, 
we  had  five  priests  travelling  on  the  same 
bus  so  we  had  a  grand  send-off.  The 
Bishop,  Sister  Jane  Frances,  Brother 
Mark,  C.Ss.R.  and  a  crowd  gathered  to 
see  us  off.  Bishop  Murphy  gave  both  of 
us  the  "Brazilian  embraco"  and  urged  us 
to  return  soon!  We  had  an  enjoyable 
seven-hour  bus  trip  to  Salvador  where  we 
were  met  by  Father  Hellmann  who  took 
us  to  the  Ursulines  for  the  night.  We  were 
up  before  six  the  next  morning  but  Father 
was  delayed  until  7:30  a.m.  We  were  able 
to  converse  with  one  of  the  Sisters  while 
we  were  waiting  as  she  knew  a  little  Eng- 
lish. Father  Jim  took  us  to  a  little  Chapel 
in  the  parish  where  he  offered  Mass, 
after  which  we  met  some  of  the  people 
and  took  pictures. 

We  should  mention  that  among  the 
clergy  and  religious  in  S.A.,  the  relation- 
ships are  more  informal  and  on  a  first 
name  basis.  We  had  quite  a  time  getting 
surnames! 

The  morning  passed  quickly  with 
checking  our  plane  reservations,  seeing 
something  of  downtown  Salvador  and  get- 
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ting  out  to  the  Airport  to  meet  Sister 
Luiza  Arsenault  (a  Grey  Nun  originally 
from  P.E.I,  who  worked  in  Manitoba  and 
is  now  in  Sao  Paulo).  Sister  was  at  Lan- 
guage School  with  Father  Hellmann  so 
she  dropped  in  for  a  visit  enroute  to  her 
annual  retreat.  We  had  lunch  at  the 
Oblates  and  then  went  on  a  tour  of  the 
Fathers'  parish.  It  was  our  first  direct 
contact  with  a  slum  area  -  we  were  to 
see  many  of  them  close  up  and  from  a 
distance  during  our  travels! 

Father  Peter  Blatz  was  going  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  meet  his  brother,  Father  Joe 
Blatz,  O.M.I,  and  his  father  (they  were 
coming  from  Canada  to  visit  him)  so  he 
had  our  reservations  changed  enabling  us 
to  travel  with  him.  At  the  Airport,  we  met 
Father  Edmund  Leising,  Director  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services  and  Caritas  in 
Rio;  we  were  in  good  company  for  the 
2M>-hour  trip.  One  of  the  "gimmicks" 
supplied  by  the  airline  on  this  trip  was  a 
package  of  cigarettes  and  a  small  bottle 
of  champagne.  We  saved  our  cigarettes 
for  the  Fathers  and  shared  our  cham- 
pagne with  the  Felician  Sisters  in  Rio  on 
the  4th  of  July. 

We  stayed  with  the  Felician  Sisters 
from  July  1st  to  the  5th.  There  are  twelve 
of  them  in  Rio,  one  from  each  of  the 
seven  provinces  in  the  States,  with  five  of 
the  provinces  supplying  two  Sisters.  The 
Sisters  teach  in  an  American  school  that 
is  owned  and  operated  by  an  association 
of  American  laymen  in  Rio  who  want 
their  children  educated  according  to  the 
American  system. 

While  we  were  in  Rio,  the  Blatz  family 
took  excellent  care  of  us.  Father  Leising 
put  a  car  at  their  disposal  so  we  were  able 
to  see  the  usual  tourist  sights  such  as  the 
statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  on  Corco- 
vado;  the  Sugarloaf  Mountain  by  cable 
car  as  well  as  the  language  school  at 
Petropolis;  the  Catholic  Relief  Services; 
the  Religious  Conference  of  Brazil;  and 
the  statistical  and  research  bureau  set  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian 
Bishops'  Conference.  Originally,  it  was 
planned  that  we  would  spend  three  days 
in  Rio  relaxing  after  the  discomforts  of 
travelling  about  the  desert  in  the  north- 
east, but  as  it  turned  out,  we  were  even 
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more  constantly  on  the  go.  However,  we 
enjoyed  Rio  very  much  -  it  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  world.  Certainly  it  is  a  tremendous 
paradox  -  the  beauty  and  luxury  of  Rio 
(although  there  are  slum  areas,  too)  and 
the  primitiveness,  barrenness  and  poverty 
of  the  northeast. 

Sao  Paulo  is  only  one-half  hour  by 
plane  from  Rio  and  we  spent  from  Friday 
evening  to  Monday  morning  (July  5-8th) 
in  the  company  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ribeiro 
(United  Church  missionaries  who  are 
Portuguese;  have  spent  15  years  in  An- 
gola, Africa  and  were  at  Coady  last  year), 
and  the  Maestras  Pias  de  Santa  Lucia 
Filippini.  Staying  at  a  hotel  in  downtown 
Sao  Paulo,  we  saw  a  little  of  that  area  as 
well  as  the  suburb  where  the  Ribeiros  live 
and  work.  We  spent  Sunday  with  the 
Italian  Sisters,  who  have  one  American 
Sister  here  and  the  "madre",  Italian-born 
but  an  American  citizen.  She  was  in  the 
States  for  fifteen  years.  The  "Madre"  is  a 
dynamic,  little  woman,  8 1  years  of  age,  a 
former  Mother  General  of  her  Order, 
who  started  foundations  in  Switzerland, 
Canada,  the  U.S.A.  and  in  Brazil.  She 
came  to  Sao  Paulo  in  1961  and  now  has 
six  centres,  52  Sisters,  and  is  building  a 
clinic  and  a  Novitiate  that  is  really  a 
motherhouse!  Two  of  her  Sisters  took  us 


Sister  Reansbury , 
Sister  Camille,  Sister 
Cecelia,  with  two 
friends,  greet  Sister 
Angela  (in  straw  hat) 
as  she  returns  home  to 
San  Francisco,  Panama, 
from  a  trip  on  horse- 
back to  the  "campo" 


out  in  their  jeep  to  visit 
the  "barrios"  (the  slums 
in  that  area)  where  they 
go  every  Sunday,  to  vis- 
it the  people,  teach  re- 
ligion and  to  distribute 
clothing  and  food  sup- 
plied by  Caritas.  They 
visit  14  of  these  "bar- 
rios" which  are  unat- 
tended by  the  Catholic 
clergy  though  there  are  some  small  non- 
Catholic  churches.  We  were  told  that 
there  are  400  of  these  slums  in  Sao  Paulo, 
a  city  of  5,000,000  people,  who  are  at- 
tracted to  this  big  industrial  city  in  the 
hope  of  securing  employment  and  a  better 
life. 

We  left  Sao  Paulo  on  Monday,  July  8th 
at  8 : 30  a.m.  arriving  in  Lima  at  2 : 1 5  p.m. 
Peru  time  (2  hours  ahead  of  Brazil). 
We  were  met  by  Father  Duncan  Mac- 
Donnell,  formerly  of  Antigonish  but  now 
with  Edmonton  which  diocese  is  sponsor- 
ing him  and  Father  John  Adamyk  in 
Peru.  With  him  were  Sister  Rose,  the 
Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  of 
Kingston  in  Peru  and  Sister  Patricia. 
There  are  four  Sisters  working  with  the 
Canadian  Fathers  who  built  the  home  for 
the  Sisters  to  which  the  Sisters  came  in 
December  1967  and  which  they  shared 
with  us  for  the  week  we  were  there.  They 
live  20  kilometres  from  Lima  and  the 
place  is  called  El  Progresso.  The  people 
here  are  Peruvian  Indians  who  have  come 
down  from  the  mountains  to  try  to  im- 
prove their  lot  and  have  "invaded"  or 
"squatted"  on  land  outside  the  city.  There 
are  numerous  such  groups  extending  miles 
outside  the  city,  building  up  the  sides  of 
the  hills  and  numbering  thousands  of 
people. 
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Lima  is  close  to  the  ocean,  but  the 
hills  are  located  so  that  there  is  never  any 
rainfall  -  only  a  drizzle  and  a  mist,  their 
winter  is  damp  and  cold.  It  was  the  only 
time  we  suffered  from  the  cold  during  this 
trip  but  this  was  mitigated  by  the  warmth 
of  the  friendship  and  community  spirit 
that  prevailed.  The  Fathers  and  Sisters 
work  closely  together  and  make  their 
meditation  a  group  experience  -  we  were 
favorably  impressed!  Monsignor  O'Brien 
arrived  about  the  same  time  as  we  did,  so 
Father  Duncan  took  the  three  of  us 
around  his  "parish".  We  met  some  of  the 
people,  saw  their  homes  and  a  school 
where  Sister  Rita  was  teaching  catechism. 

There  is  a  co-operative  and  credit 
union  in  El  Progresso  which  was  started 
in  March  with  about  50  people  and  now 
numbers  130  members  with  a  capital  of 
about  $1,500.00.  Because  of  the  mistrust 
among  these  people  who  have  often  been 
exploited,  Father  Duncan  had  to  accept 
the  position  of  Treasurer  until  such  time 
as  it  can  be  turned  over  to  the  members. 
Father  has  a  competent  young  man  who 
serves  as  Parish  Secretary  and  handles 
the  office  work.  The  Fathers  here  are 
working  with  the  people  in  an  effort  to 
develop  their  potential,  and  are  only  en- 
couraging projects  in  which  the  people 
can  participate  and  benefit.  The  parish 
church  is  an  "open-air"  chapel  with  cor- 
rugated tin  on  the  roof  and  three  walls; 
a  small  stone  altar,  a  statue  of  Our  Lady 
and  a  few  benches.  There  is,  of  course, 


Father  MacDonneU,  Sister  Rita  and  the 
local  teacher  in  front  of  the  school  - 
after  the  catechism  lesson 

no  floor  and  no  door  since  the  main  end 
is  completely  open. 

The  next  parish  is  Comas,  a  few  kilo- 
metres down  the  road  from  El  Progresso. 
There  we  visited  the  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  from  Waterdown  who  are 
working  with  the  priests  of  the  Society  of 
St.  James  from  Boston.  We  met  Father 
Bill  Francis,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal  dish- 
ing. With  funds  received  from  Boston,  a 
big  church  has  been  built;  a  clinic  and  a 
day  centre  for  the  children  of  working 
mothers.  There  are  three  volunteers  from 
the  U.S.  working  at  the  day  centre  for  the 
summer  under  the  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A. 
program. 

At  Chincha  (a  three-hour  drive  from 
Lima)  we  stayed  overnight  with  the  five 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Pembroke,  who  teach  in 
the  parish  school  and 
run  a  clinic.  Sister  Em- 
ma is  the  Superior  and 
is  known  to  our  Sisters 
in  the  West  who  are  in 
the  hospital  field.  The 
Oblate  Fathers  have  the 
parish,  but  Father  John 


Sister  Rita  and  the 
school  teacher  during 
the  catechism  class  at 
El  Progresso,  Peru 
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Canadian  Oblate 's  parish  church  at 
Chinchabaha,  Peru.  The  sign  on  the 
door  indicates  the  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  Clinic. 
Dr.  Tom  Dooley 's  Oblate  cross  is  here. 


Kroetch  was  the  only  one  at  home.  From 
here  it  is  a  drive  of  less  than  a  half-hour 
to  Chinchabaha  where  we  visited  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  St.  John  and  the  Oblate, 
Lloyd  MacDonald,  from  Westphal,  N.S. 
(a  St.  F.X.  grad).  He  showed  us  around 
the  parish;  the  parish  centre  with  the  cate- 
chetical headquarters  and  the  convent  that 
is  being  built  for  the  Sisters  who  are  living 
in  a  small  house.  We  were  happy  to  meet 
Sister  Monica  Guest  who  is  a  cousin  to 
our  own  Sister  Guest. 

The  clinic  at  Chinchabaha  is  named 
after  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  and  his  Oblate 
mission  cross  is  there.  Father  MacDonald 
showed  us  the  first  house  built  in  his  co- 
operative housing  project  -  a  3-bedroom 
house  of  adobe  and  mud.  There  are  65 
families  in  this  project  but  it  will  be  ex- 
panded to  150  families.  These  people 
work  on  haciendas  for  32  soles  a  day 
(which  is  about  .800)  so  they  could  not 
possibly  build  a  home  without  the  help 
of  a  co-op  project. 

In  the  city  of  Lima  proper,  we  visited 
the  Pavla  House,  headquarters  for  their 
volunteers;  had  lunch  with  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  his  residence;  had  an  interview 
with  the  Cardinal  (both  these  Churchmen 
urged  us  to  come  to  Peru);  met  Father 
Lome  MacDonald,  O.M.I,  (regional  Su- 
perior of  the  Oblates,  P.E.I,  who  was  with 
the  School  of  Social  Work  in  Ottawa  and 
with  the  Social  Action  Department  of 
CCC).  Father  Lome  showed  us  around 
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the  new  house  that  is  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Oblates  in  Peru  and  we 
had  lunch  with  Marywynne  Parke  who 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Motherhouse  Advisory  Board  and  is 
working  at  the  Canadian  Embassy  in 
Lima. 

In  Peru  we  also  attended  the  baptism 
and  the  reception  that  followed  the  bap- 
tism of  a  baby  whose  parents  are  "hip- 
pies". They  are  young  Americans  work- 
ing in  Peru  with  the  Emmaus  Society, 
but  they  are  rejecting  their  American 
heritage  because  they  feel  American  so- 
ciety is  decadent.  They  plan  to  come  to 
Canada  next  year  and  the  father,  who  has 
his  Master's  in  English,  will  get  a  teaching 
position  somewhere  near  Combermere 
where  they  hope  to  do  some  volunteer 
community  work.  We  certainly  met  many 
interesting  people  on  this  trip  and  we  had 
some  fascinating  experiences.  We  also 
visited  the  language  school  near  Lima 
where  he  met  Father  Kevin  MacPherson 
from  Halifax  who  will  be  working  with 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Halifax  in  Chic- 
layo.  We  also  met  a  Columban  Father 
and  a  Columban  Sister  (both  Irish  of 
course) ;  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph  of  Buffalo; 
a  French-Canadian  Brother  of  Charity; 
two  Missionary  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels  and  the  Mercy  Sisters  of  New- 
foundland who  are  at  Monsefu.  One  of 
them  was  Sister  Immaculata  who  was  in 
the  car  accident  that  killed  two  of  their 
Sisters  and  Father  Conroy;  she  is  now 
Superior  in  Monsefu.  Our  Sisters  who 
were  at  85th  Street  in  Edmonton  will  re- 
member Sister  Batista  who  was  their 
neighbour  for  a  long  time  -  she  is  now  in 
Peru.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  John 
have  nine  Sisters  in  Peru. 

It  was  foggy  and  cool  when  we  left 
Lima  on  Monday,  July  15th  at  7  a.m.  but 
when  we  landed  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
1  Vi  hours  later,  the  temperature  was  70 
degrees  and  it  was  a  warm,  bright  morn- 
ing. The  lush  vegetation  and  beautiful 
flowers  were  such  a  contrast  to  the  dry, 
barren  surroundings  outside  Lima.  A  little 
over  an  hour  later  we  were  coming  down 
in  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador.  We  had 
time  to  walk  out  the  front  door  of  the 
Airport  to  see  the  natives  selling  handi- 
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crafts.  The  countryside  looks  fertile;  the 
hills  and  mountains  seem  to  be  cultivated 
in  patterns  of  squares  when  viewed  from 
the  plane.  A  lady  from  San  Francisco, 
whose  son  is  an  engineer  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Bolivia,  was  sitting  beside  us  in 
the  plane.  She  told  us  that  Quito  is  hilly 
and,  although  the  houses  look  nice  from 
the  Airport,  there  is  much  poverty  and 
begging  especially  by  the  Indians. 

We  crossed  the  Equator  at  1 1  a.m.  and 
arrived  at  Calio,  Colombia  at  11:35  a.m. 
The  temperature  was  85  degrees  -  very 
hot!!!  For  some  unknown  reason,  we  were 
not  allowed  into  the  Airport  so  it  was  an 
uncomfortable  half-hour  wait  or  could 
have  been.  As  it  was,  we  were  able  to 
board  the  plane  and  wait  there  for  a  few 
minutes.  One  hour  and  five  minutes  later, 
we  were  landing  in  Panama.  We  register- 
ed at  the  Ideal  Hotel,  did  a  little  shopping 
-  prices  are  very  reasonable  in  Panama  - 
had  supper  and  contacted  the  Maryknoll 
Sisters.  Through  them,  we  got  in  touch 
with  Sister  Camille  (a  Coady  graduate), 
who  told  us  to  come  to  them  by  bus.  We 
checked  out  of  the  hotel  in  the  morning; 
had  lunch  at  the  Maryknoll  Convent  and 
caught  the  bus  at  4  o'clock  for  Santiago 
de  Veraguas.  This  was  our  first  trip  on  a 
local  bus  and  to  say  that  it  was  interesting 
would  be  to  underestimate  the  wild  aban- 
don with  which  we  were  driven  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  Panama  to  the 

Sister  Tyszko  with  former  Coady  student 
Pedro  Zeballo,  Atalayo,  Panama,  and 
four-month-old  daughter,  Dina  Marie. 
Pedro  graduated  from  the  Coady 
International  Institute  in  Canada  in  1967. 
He  claims  Dina  is  a  product  of  Coady! 
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shouted  imprecations  of  our  driver  when 
anyone  got  in  his  way;  the  whistles  and 
remarks  when  he  saw  a  pretty  girl  and 
the  clarion  notes  of  our  fancy  horn  which 
he  blew  on  the  slightest  provocation.  It 
was  a  relief  when  we  learned  that  our  bus 
(a  stationwagon  with  8  passengers,  sundry 
parcels  and  a  palm  tree)  was  to  be  driven 
by  an  older,  quieter  man  from  the  little 
depot  where  our  carefree  driver  had  de- 
posited us. 

As  the  passengers  were  all  Panamanian, 
we  conversed  by  smiling,  gesticulating, 
speaking  broken  English  and  equally 
broken  Portuguese.  The  trip  lasted  six 
hours  (it  takes  3  by  car)  but  we  stopped 
to  buy  fruit,  deliver  papers  and  passengers 
en  route.  The  driver  took  us  right  to  the 
Bishop's  door  and  the  whole  thing  cost  us 
$5.00  American  money  for  the  two  of  us! 

We  were  welcomed  by  Bishop  Mark 
McGrath,  C.S.C.;  Father  Robert  Plasker, 
C.S.C.;  Dr.  Sobrino,  a  Spanish  priest,  and 
Sisters  Camille,  Cecelia  and  Malachy 
(Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from  New  Orleans) . 
There  are  four  Sisters  -  two  work  in 
Santiago  and  two  in  San  Francisco  which 
is  about  20  miles  away.  They  are  experi- 
menting living  in  both  places  (2  in  each 
house)  but  are  finding  that  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  community  life  because  each  is 
in  a  different  field  of  work  and  they  are 
out  a  great  deal.  With  four  Sisters  living 
in  the  same  house  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  a  Sister  coming  home  to  an  empty 
house.  We  visited  the  Sisters'  house  in 
Santiago  but  slept  in  their  house  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  there  we  met  Sister 
Angela,  the  fourth  member  of  the  com- 
munity, who  was  waiting  up  to  meet  us 
and  serve  us  refreshments. 

The  next  morning,  Sister  Angela  was 
off  at  5:30  a.m.  on  horseback  to  visit  a 
"campo"  -  a  settlement  in  the  bush  where 
she  has  formed  mothers'  clubs  to  teach 
them  cooking  and  sewing.  The  two  of  us 
spent  the  day  with  the  other  three  Sisters 
visiting  the  Centro  Juan  XXIII  in  San 
Francisco  (whose  Director  is  a  Coady 
graduate  and  where  Sister  Camille  assists 
in  the  program  of  training  leaders);  the 
parish  centre  in  Santiago  where  Sister 
Cecelia  works  with  Father  Robert  and  in 
the  evening  went  with  Sister  Malachy  to 
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her  class  for  illiterates  that  is  part  of  the 
radio  program  she  is  setting  up  to  teach 
illiterates  the  basics  of  education.  We  also 
visited  several  families  in  the  area  where 
there  is  illness  or  problems.  Because  it 
was  raining  we  could  not  go  on  horseback 
to  visit  the  "campesinos"  (the  people 
who  live  off  the  beaten  track  in  the  bush) . 
Sister  Camille  is  involved  in  a  housing 
co-operative  so  she  took  us  to  see  the  first 
house  built  by  the  co-operators.  We  also 
visited  three  more  Coady  graduates  in  the 
area  -  Bolivar  Beltre  who  is  a  teacher  in 
San  Francisco;  Brother  Joseph  (Dutch 
Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God)  who  is  with 
the  Institute  Jesus  Nazareno,  3-year 
farming  course  for  campesinos,  and  Pedro 
Zeballos  who  is  principal  of  the  school  in 
Atalayo. 

It  is  in  Atalayo  that  there  is  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  church  of  Jesus  the 
Nazarene.  The  statue  is  clothed  in  a 
purple  velvet  robe.  The  people  buy  a 
small  silver  heart,  hand,  arm,  leg,  etc., 
symbolizing  their  petition,  which  they  pin 
on  the  miraculous  statue.  Last  year  about 
12,000  attended.  They  travel  for  days 
sleeping  on  the  road  and  they  stay  in  town 
for  three  days.  The  town  people  have 
"open  house"  and  share  all  their  facilities 
with  the  pilgrims. 

When  we  left  Santiago  on  July  18th  to 
drive  to  Panama  with  Sisters  Camille  and 
Malachy,  we  took  with  us  a  patient  de- 
stined for  the  hospital.  He  was  a  62-year- 
old  man  who  had  been  to  Panama  only 
twice  in  his  life  and  both  times  he  went 
there  to  be  hospitalized.  This  man  has  a 
bleeding  ulcer  and  he  weighs  80  pounds. 
The  local  hospital  has  discharged  him 
three  times  while  he  was  still  very  ill  be- 
cause he  is  poor.  For  the  hospital  in 
Panama,  he  was  required  to  supply,  be- 
sides his  personal  effects,  such  items  as 
toilet  paper,  kleenex,  soap.  His  family 
and  relatives  gathered  together  $4.00  to 
supply  his  needs  while  in  Panama. 

It  was  while  visiting  this  home  the  day 
previously,  that  we  saw  six  men  preparing 
a  stretcher  -  two  poles  and  a  blanket  -  in 
which  they  were  to  carry  a  young  woman 
to  her  "campo".  She  was  discharged  from 
the  local  hospital  too  ill  to  walk,  so  the 
six  men  would  take  turns  -  two  at  a  time 
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Sister  Cecelia  (Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Louisiana)  visits  home  of  Senor  Elogio 
Rujano  in  Santiago  de  Veraguas  to  make 
arrangements  to  take  him  to  Hospital 
Santo  Tomas  in  Panama 


-  carrying  her  on  a  journey  that  would 
take  several  hours  and  which  she  was  not 
likely  to  survive. 

Panama  is  divided  into  the  city  of 
Panama,  which  is  Panamanian,  and  the 
Canal  Zone  which  is  American.  The 
Maryknoll  Sisters  live  in  the  Canal  Zone 
but  the  school  in  which  they  teach  is 
across  the  street  in  Panama.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  Tourist 
Agency,  who  supplied  a  guide  and  a 
Panamanian  chauffeur,  we  were  able  to 
tour  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Miraflores 
Lock,  the  Summit  Gardens  and  the  mu- 
seum. Our  guide  was  a  charming  young 
woman  born  of  a  Panamanian  mother 
and  an  American  father,  who  is,  herself, 
married  to  a  Panamanian.  Her  mother 
took  her  to  Europe  when  she  was  17  to 
study  for  5  years  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land. She  is  fluent  in  English,  Spanish, 
French  and  German.  She  is  hurt  by  the 
conflict  between  and  the  misunderstanding 
of  each  other  by  the  Americans  and  Pana- 
manians because  she  is  a  product  of  both 
cultures. 

We  had  supper  that  evening  at  San 
Miguelito  where  a  team  of  diocesan 
Fathers  from  Chicago  are  working  with 
the  Maryknoll  Sisters,  seminarians  and 
lay  volunteers  in  forming  a  Christian 
community  as  well  as  improving  the  socio- 
economic conditions  of  the  people  in  San 
Miguelito. 

The  Sisters  and  Pedro  were  with  us  at 
the  Airport  for  about  a  half-hour  before 
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8  p.m.  -  the  time  we  were  supposed  to 
leave  -  and  when  we  were  told  that  the 
plane  was  delayed,  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  not  wait  and  it  was  fortunate 
indeed  that  they  didn't  because  at  10:30 
p.m.  we  were  informed  that  the  plane 
would  not  be  leaving  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  checked  into  La  Siesta  -  a  new 
motel  near  the  Airport  -  very  modern, 
but  no  face  cloths  (seemingly  non- 
existence in  S.A.)  and  a  shower  only. 
The  next  morning  we  were  called  at  6 
a.m.  and  arrived  at  the  Airport  before 
6:45,  but  the  plane  did  not  take  off  until 
9:00  a.m.  Fortunately,  we  were  given  our 
breakfast  in  the  Airport  and  were  safely 
in  the  plane  when  it  started  to  rain  again. 
In  Panama,  it  rains  daily  -  heavy  showers 
-  for  9  months  of  the  year.  The  other 
three  months  are  dry  and  hot. 

For  the  four  weeks  we  were  in  S.A.  we 
were  working  in  the  sense  that  we  were 
constantly  visiting  people  and  places 
where  we  could  learn  about  the  condi- 
tions, to  see  if  and  where  two  S.O.S. 
could  be  helpful.  When  we  arrived  in 
Mexico  on  July  20th,  we  became  tourists 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  seeing  the 
Cathedral  (the  oldest  in  North  America); 
the  Folkloric  Ballet;  the  Floating  Gar- 
dens; the  Pyramids  and  the  Shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  where  we  remember- 
ed all  of  you  to  Our  Lady. 

We  had  only  two  full  days  in  Los 


Angeles  but  covered  considerable  territory 
in  that  time.  We  toured  Universal  Studios 
in  Hollywood;  Disneyland  and  Knott's 
Berry  Farm  in  brilliant  sunshine,  although 
the  smog  was  with  us  most  of  the  time. 
Our  4-hour  Air  Canada  flight  on  July  25th 
was  non-stop.  We  left  L.A.  at  12:15  noon 
and  arrived  here  7:15  p.m.  Toronto  time 
(there's  a  time  differential  of  3  hours). 

Since  our  return,  we  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  callers  -  Father  Duncan  MacDon- 
nel  is  home  on  vacation  from  Peru  and 
has  submitted  a  request  to  the  Council 
for  us  to  work  with  his  team  in  Peru;  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  would  like  us  to  join 
them  in  the  Amazonas  and  the  Redemp- 
torists  were  the  first  ones  to  ask  us. 

The  decision  to  go  to  South  America 
in  answer  to  the  plea  of  the  Holy  Father 
is  a  difficult  one  in  view  of  our  numbers 
and  the  demands  of  S.A.  We  do  not 
intend  to  commit  the  Community  to 
founding  a  mission;  we  are  only  saying 
that  we  have  two  Sisters  who  have  a  pro- 
fession and  have  received  training  at  the 
Coady  International  Institute  (the  course 
is  to  develop  social  leaders  for  under- 
developed countries)  and  who  are  willing 
to  go  to  South  America  to  assist  in  the 
work  being  done  there.  It  is  important 
that  this  is  clear  to  all  concerned,  hence 
the  delay  in  a  final  decision  being  made. 
We  ask  for  and  count  on  your  prayers, 
your  understanding  and  your  support. 


Mary  Corke,  s.o.s. 


In  the  steps  of  a 
parish  visitor 

the  pictures  and  captions  in  this  story  come  from  Sister 
Corke.  For  eighteen  years  Sister  Corke  has  been  the  superior 
of  one  or  other  of  our  Residences  for  Girls.  Last  year,  when 
the  Edmonton  Residence  and  the  Religious  Correspondence 
School  closed,  the  Sisters  moved  into  a  new  house  where 
Sister  Corke  continued  as  Superior  and  was  employed  by 
St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  as  Parish  Visitor.  In  the  same  house 
live  three  teachers  of  religion  by  correspondence,  a  cate- 
chetical consultant  for  Edmonton  Separate  School  Board, 
a  worker  for  Catholic  Immigrant  Services,  and  a  sister 
student.  This  year  Sister  Corke  is  enjoying  a  well-merited 
sabbatical  year  for  studies  at  the  University  of  Windsor.- 


Happiness  is  in  a  job  well-done. 
Gathering  data  to  pace-set  the  work  of 
the  day  before  starting  out  to  visit  is 
essential  for  the  well-doing  of  the  job. 


Happiness  is  in  getting  to  the  Chevrolet  as 
soon  as  possible  to  begin  the  day's  rounds.  The 
day's  rounds  will  include  hospitals,  homes, 
schools  and  even  —  a  step-up  in  status  — 
a  high-rise. 
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Happiness  to  the  hospital  patient 
is  the  parish  visitor  who  not 
only  knows  the  patient's  home, 
but  the  family  with  their 
problems,  sorrows  and  joys. 
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Happiness  is  in  hearing  a  cheery 
''Step  in,  Sister"  as  you  arrive 
at  a  home.  It  is  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  greeting  which  seems  to 
mean  that  you  are  truly  bringing 
the  love  of  Christ  to  His  people, 
whoever  and  wherever  they 
may  be. 


Happiness  is  in  getting  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter 
in  the  heart  of  the  little 
home.  In  accepting  you  the 
people  are  accepting 
Christ  of  Whom  you  are 
a  sign.  They  may  not 
realize  this  but  you  do, 
and  you  have  high  hopes 
that  they  will,  eventually , 
if  not  now.  This  is 
HAPPINESS. 
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Rita  Sullivan,  s.o.s. 


You  ask  about 

individual  apostolates . . .  ? 


You  ask  .  .  . 

what  do  I  think  of  individual  apostolates 
for  nuns  -  myself  in  particular?  George 
Washington  counselled  in  his  farewell 
address,  "Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of 
a  common  country  should  concentrate 
their  affection  on  the  new  nation".  Before 
my  newest  and  present  nation  came  to  be 
there  had  to  be  an  old  one  .  .  . 

When  I  chose  to  be  born  into  the  SOS, 
my  nation,  I  learned,  was  a  common  life 
-  we  shared  everything.  All  went  to  class 
together,  indeed  we  went  almost  in  packs 
to  class,  to  choir  practice,  to  work  in  the 
laundry  or  kitchen,  to  Chapel,  to  a  com- 
mon reading,  for  meditation,  to  the  cup- 
board to  ask  for  the  same  brand  of  tooth- 
paste, and  black  shoe  laces  and  cotton 
stockings  and  hats.  We  shared  the  same 
Thursday  for  washing  our  hair,  the  same 
time  for  mending  our  black  stockings,  the 
same  parlour  to  meet  our  families  on 
visiting  Sunday.  We  wrote  letters  home 
together,  went  on  picnics  in  summer  and 
on  cold  walks  in  winter,  and  when  a  mis- 
demeanour roused  the  just  ire  of  the 
Novice  Mistress  we  shared  the  same  con- 
sequences. We  shared  the  same  breakfast 
prunes  and  the  Saturday  stew,  and  we 
loved  it.  The  same  bell  opened  our  com- 
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mon  life  each  morning  at  5:45  and  closed 
it  for  the  day  at  9:30.  Together  we  nov- 
ices were  learning  to  know  our  nation  .  .  . 
and  it  was  good  ...  it  was  great! 

Then  came  the  missions  .  . . 

In  the  hospitals  we  were  nurses  or  nurses' 
helpers,  in  the  schools  we  shared  the 
burden  of  the  classroom.  In  summer  vaca- 
tion schools  we  shared  the  actual  class- 
rooms whether  the  church  when  it  rained 
or  the  open  sky  in  the  sunshine;  the  same 
bed;  and  in  tight  spots  sometimes  the  one 
cup  and  the  same  morning  washwater  - 
that  was  not  an  affluent  society!  But  it 
was  my  nation,  I  had  chosen  it  with  what- 
ever each  day  might  bring,  and  I  loved  it. 

In  the  residences  again  we  shared  -  the 
girls'  problems,  their  hopes,  their  joys  and 
their  gay  banter.  We  put  head  and  shoul- 
ders together  (long  before  TV  did!)  to 
lighten  loads  and  plan  events  that  made 
home  for  a  house  brimful  of  real  live 
teenagers. 

That  was  the  nation  that  I  knew  and 
loved  from  1944  to  1967. 

Then  came  the  new  one  -  one  that  I 
do  not  share  with  my  Sisters,  mostly  be- 
cause they  have  their  own.  Mine  is  Immi- 
gration in  Edmonton. 
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It  is  an  apostolate  which  takes  me  out 
from  the  house  where  I  sleep,  where  I 
eat  breakfast  with  my  family  of  Sisters 
unless  an  early  morning  train  sends  me 
scurrying  CNR-wards  before  the  hour  of 
breaking  fast  arrives;  where  I  share  family 
dinner  with  my  Sisters  if  a  late  caller  at 
the  office  or  a  plane  at  the  airport  does 
not  keep  me  away  from  home  until  the 
final  family  meal  of  the  day  has  ended  - 
that  is  if  there  were  enough  Sisters  at 
home  to  make  it  a  family  meal  -  because 
things  happen  to  them  too,  but  I  guess 
dinner  is  dinner  no  matter  what. 

It  could  go  like  this  . . . 

Rise  and  shine.  If  because  of  the  hour  or 
the  weather  the  sun  cannot  do  it,  you 
must.  To  Chapel  for  communing  with 
God.  I  am  alone  -  it  could  mean  anything 
but  that  there  is  no  Community  -  the 
others  have  chosen  a  different  time  or 
location  or  else  they  have  already  gone  to 
their  duties  -  head  start!  But  Lauds  just 
before  Mass  brings  us  all  together  and 
I'm  glad  to  be  here.  But  as  Father  comes 
to  begin  the  Celebration  which  will  unite 
us  around  "The  Banquet  Table  of  the 
Lord"  my  watch  points  a  warning  hand 
to  the  hour  and  off  I  must  dash.  Breakfast 
on  foot,  within  easy  reaching  distance  of 
the  stove,  the  fridge.  The  toaster  and  the 
coffee  perk  can  make  instant  breakfast 
more  instant  and  in  no  time  I'm  streaking 
off  within  the  limits  of  the  laws  of  speed 
and  the  capabilities  of  a  six-cylinder 
Falcon,  to  the  station. 

If  luck  is  with  me,  and  it  is,  there's  a 
parking  space  beside  a  loaded  meter  and 
I'm  inside  Edmonton's  lovely  CN  Towers 
running  down  my  list  of  today's  newest 
New  Canadians,  just  before  train  No.  5 
arrives  from  the  east.  At  least  I'm  running 
down  with  my  eyes  .  .  .  The  names  result 
from  a  strange  combination  of  consonants 
and  vowels  and  I  defy  any  Anglo-Saxon 
to  run  down  a  list  with  praiseworthy  re- 
sults at  the  first  try.  Just  begin  with  CVJT 
or  ZDR  and  several  vowels  and  con- 
sonants later  add  DJE  or  OJTI  and  say 
it  fast!  It's  wonderful  how  despite  the 
hour,  the  weather  or  the  day,  when  the 
station  rumbles  with  the  noise  of  the  ap- 
proaching train  everyone  is  suddenly  gay 
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and  friendly  and  expectant  and  bustling. 
My  little  helper  spots  her  countrymen  in 
the  crowd  and  before  I  can  stretch  out  a 
welcoming  hand  and  gargle  "Welcome" 
in  any  language,  she  has  spoken  and  in- 
stant relief  shows  on  every  face.  Their 
mother  tongue  in  a  strange  land  is  magic 
and  my  friend  is  chattering  and  laughing 
in  four  or  five  directions  at  once.  A  short 
visit  to  Canada  Manpower  Centre  and 
the  workers  are  registered  and  assured  of 
assistance  in  their  new  life;  a  quick  trip 
to  a  grocery  store  and  they  are  sure  of 
something  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits. 
And  finally  a  hotel  or  motel  .  .  .  blessed 
respite  from  the  3000  miles  of  Canada 
which  has  just  rushed  past  their  windows 
a  la  CN,  and  the  constant  babel  of  un- 
familiar sounds. 

I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  also  ...  to  the 
CIS  office  (Catholic  Immigrant  Services). 
A  cup  of  Turkish  coffee  -  at  10  o'clock  it 
was  Canadian  -  helps  my  spirits  too  and 
I'm  all  ready  to  fill  in  Form  Imm  1009 
for  the  lady  who  wants  to  bring  her  sister 
to  Canada.  She  herself  left  Italy  about 
five  years  ago  and  speaks  English  very 
well  but  is  too  timid  to  go  to  the  Immi- 
gration Office  alone,  "maybe  I  no  under- 
stan"  so  we  go  together.  Finished,  she 
goes  home  satisfied,  cheeks  still  rosy  from 
the  interview.  All  will  be  okay,  just 
patienza!  Patienza! 

Back  to  the  office  again  and  a  message 
is  waiting  .  .  .  there  is  a  job  opportunity 
for  a  young  Yugoslav  lad  if  he  can  get  to 
the  other  end  of  the  city  for  an  interview. 
He  gets  there.  When  we  come  back  he 
knows  where  and  when  to  stand  to  get  the 
bus  that  tomorrow  morning  will  open  for 
him  what  has  been  a  dream,  long  in  the 
realization  .  .  .  freedom,  independence, 
joy,  work,  pay  .  .  .!  Our  conversation  has 
been  a  bit  jerky,  perhaps  the  effect  of  my 
driving.  It  went  a  little  like  this:  "Green 
lights  ...  go.  Bridge.  Red  light  .  .  .  stop. 
Train  tracks  .  .  .  bump.  Truck  .  .  .  two 
trucks.  Home  .  .  .  kuci".  His  "Thank  you, 
Sister"  was  good  English  and  the  look  of 
gratitude  even  better.  Now  a  quick  lunch 
and  if  it's  really  a  good  day  a  few  phone 
calls  will  find  a  boarding  place  for  another 
young  chap  whose  bad  luck  has  outrun 
the  span  of  time  in  which  he  can  hope 
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to  get  financial  help  from  Manpower.  CIS 
went  off  the  gold  standard  long  ago  but 
we  still  have  a  bit  of  a  reputation  left 
and  someone  does  promise  to  keep  him 
...  on  credit  .  .  .  until  his  first  pay  day. 
There's  a  little  silver  in  circulation  and  a 
bit  of  paper  money  and  he  will  return 
the  loan  when  he  can  and  he  won't  have 
to  worry  about  bus  tickets  or  a  moderate 
number  of  cigarettes  and  even  the  odd 
chocolate  bar  for  the  week.  Good,  good! 

A  young  mother  could  not  keep  her 
appointment  today  (she  knows  me,  but 
not  many  others)  so  at  3:30  I'm  at  the 
Health  Clinic  with  five-year-old  Vilim 
who  never  dreamed  that  I  could  so  betray 
his  trust  as  to  hand  him  into  the  hands 
of  a  villainous  nurse  with  a  needle.  I  use 
all  the  Croatian  at  my  command,  and 
some  that  isn't,  to  convince  him  that  I  am 
still  his  friend.  The  day  is  won  when  we 
stop  at  a  Dairy  Bar  on  the  way  home  for 
soft  ice  cream. 

There  was  wind  of  a  suite  to  rent  up 
this  way  -  and  no  Chinook  on  January's 
coldest  day  could  be  more  welcome!  I 
found  it  and  Deo  gratias,  they  will  hold  it 
until  I  dash  to  the  motel  and  practically 
manhandle  a  bride  and  groom  of  ten 
years  to  rush  them  to  the  scene.  We  look 
and  I  try  to  convince  them  that  it's  won- 
derful. They  are  too  new  to  understand 
how  difficult  it  is  to  find  accommodation 
and  how  utterly  hopeless  when  there  are 
two  children.  But  they  succumb  to  my 
pleading  and  with  misgivings  that  show 
on  their  faces  part  with  one  month's  rent. 
I  promise  to  move  them  to  their  new 
quarters  first  thing  in  the  morning  -  that 
is,  first  thing  after  a  few  other  first  things. 

When  I  get  back  the  office  is  deserted, 
and  no  wonder  -  it's  a  few  minutes  away 
from  5:30  and  I'm  a  few  minutes  away 
from  the  Cathedral.  Then  I  am  there, 
joined  with  other  people  of  God  and  to- 
gether we  present  our  day,  our  deeds,  our 
desires  and  our  thanks  and  there  is  peace. 
The  melody  of  "I  received  the  Living  God 
and  My  Heart  is  Full  of  Joy"  is  still 
sounding  in  my  ears  as  I  pull  up  for  the 
final  call  of  the  day.  "What  does  it  say?" 
There  is  a  letter.  John  is  waiting  to  hear 
.  .  .  how  soon  will  his  wife  and  wee  ones 
arrive  from  Portugal?  I  know  what  it  says 


but  it  takes  much  longer  to  tell  it.  But 
finally  with  the  aid  of  a  little  German,  a 
little  Italian,  a  few  Spanish  words  and  for 
good  measure  some  French,  he  hears  that 
there  is  a  little  more  delay,  but  very  little. 
That's  not  so  bad,  some  have  been  waiting 
much  longer. 

If  it  weren't  for  the  hour  I  would  make 
a  pop  call  on  Bogdan  in  hospital  with  a 
broken  leg  and  two  broken  arms  .  .  .  acci- 
dent on  the  job.  But  he  is  getting  along 
well  and  maybe  tomorrow  will  have  more 
spare  minutes. 

At  last  it's  home.  And  guess  who  came 
to  dinner  -  late?  Two  more  SOS.  Their 
hours  didn't  match  the  needs  of  the  day 
either.  It's  great  to  be  home.  Joy,  Joy. 
What  was  that  about  family  dinner?  And 
what  were  you  asking  me  this  morning 
about  the  individual  apostolate? 

I  guess  I  love  it! 


editor's  note:  Sister  Sullivan  is  no 
stranger  to  the  individual  aposto- 
late. For  six  years  she  travelled  the 
hills  and  valleys  around  the  town 
of  Peace  River  as  parish  visitor,  and 
worked  alone.  This  year  Sister  is  on 
a  leave  of  absence  from  her  work 
in  Edmonton  and  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Windsor.  She  will 
bring  to  her  studies  the  same  verve, 
enthusiasm  and  derive  from  them 
the  perennial  joy  which  is  a  part 
of  her. 
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Anna  Green,  s.o.s. 


Ecumenism  through  art . . . 

in  Manning,  Alberta 


this  story  began  in  Halifax  and  is  con- 
tinuing in  the  North  Peace  River  district, 
at  Manning,  Alberta.  In  1959  Professor 
Julius  Zarand,  an  Austro-Hungarian  ar- 
tist, was  on  staff  at  St.  Mary's  University, 
Halifax.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  our 
Tobin  Street  house  in  that  city,  I  enrolled 
in  his  semi-weekly  classes  for  adults.  We 
studied  portraiture  on  Wednesday  even- 
ings and  still-life  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
Our  medium  was  a  matter  of  choice.  I 
went  from  charcoal  to  pastels  to  oils.  I 
attended  classes  under  Professor  Zarand 
for  two  years  before  coming  to  Manning. 


Here  I  missed  the  companionship  of 
painters.  At  first  no  one  seemed  interest- 
ed. Mrs.  Bessette,  a  talented  amateur, 
had  shelved  her  equipment  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Allen  decided  on  oil-painting  as  a 
hobby  and  came  to  see  me  with  two  of 
her  friends.  We  arranged  to  meet  every 
Wednesday  in  our  spacious  and  finished 
basement  which  could  be  converted  easily 
into  a  studio.  Thus  was  formed  what  is 
now  known  as  Art  Group  One. 

During  the  following  years  about 
twenty  women  and  girls  were  introduced 
to  oils  in  our  basement  studio.  As  the  first 


members  gained  in  proficiency  they  set  up 
studios  in  their  own  homes.  Naturally  we 
visit  around  to  admire  and  criticize.  The 
families  of  the  artists,  particularly  the 
husbands,  are  interested  and  helpful 
critics. 

We  arranged  our  first  showing  as  a 
Centennial  project  last  year.  The  Cana- 
dian Legion  allowed  us  to  use  their  hall. 
The  G  &  M  Lumber  Company  supplied 
the  pegboard.  Approximately  one  hun- 
dred paintings  were  on  display  but  were 
not  for  sale.  An  entrance  fee  and  a  rattle 
brought  in  two  hundred  dollars  which  we 
donated  to  the  town  Centennial  project  - 
a  new  library.  We  are  somewhat  reluctant 
to  part  with  our  work  though  some  have 
been  persuaded  to  sell  in  the  gift  market. 
Prices  range  from  twenty  to  eighty  dol- 


lars. We  are  not  as  interested  in  material 
gain  as  in  art  for  art's  sake,  in  painting 
for  pleasure. 

For  one  year  the  boys  and  girls  from 
the  Public  School's  grades  IV  and  V  came 
for  an  hour  every  Thursday  and  Friday 
for  pastel  painting.  They  enjoyed  it,  their 
parents  were  both  interested  and  helpful 
and  I,  too,  loved  it.  But  I,  unfortunately, 
did  not  have  the  time  to  continue  after 
the  one  year. 

Our  art  work,  of  course,  has  cut  across 
religious  lines  and  has  been  completely 
ecumenical.  It  is  wonderful  how  a  com- 
mon interest  binds  people  together;  it  is 
doubly  wonderful  when  the  common  in- 
terest is  not  in  material  things  but  in  the 
creation  of  beauty,  in  the  uplifting  of 
cultural  standards. 
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The  editor  suggests  . 


BOOKS  TO  READ 


THE  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  HERE  are  not 

reviewed  completely.  They  are  mentioned 
as  being  worthy  of  the  attentive  reading 
of  religious  and  lay  people  alike.  All  three 
deal  with  widely  different  areas  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  all  are  highly  relevant  to  our 
time. 

open  to  the  spirit,  Ladislas  M.  Orsy , 
Corpus  Books,  Washington  and  Cleve- 
land, 1968. 
Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  Father 
Orsy,  either  because  we  have  heard  him 
speak  or  have  read  his  articles  in  Review 
For  Religious  or  other  periodicals.  His 
treatment  of  religious  life  in  this  book  is 
balanced  and  thoughtful.  But  it  is  sub- 
titled Religious  Life  After  Vatican  II  and 
it  wastes  no  time  in  backward  glances.  It 
brings  religious  life  into  the  context  of 
1968  and  the  years  immediately  to  come. 
It  explains  the  place  of  religious  in  the 
structure  of  the  Church,  the  charisms  of 
poverty,  obedience  and  chastity  and 
should  become,  I  believe,  a  vade  mecum 
for  modern  religious.  The  entire  book  is 
quotable  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two 
quotes : 

In  ordinary  English,  poverty  is  incom- 
patible with  extensive  use  of  material 
things;  in  religious  language,  poverty 
may  even,  and  generally  does,  postulate 
the  use  of  created  things  for  the  sake  of 
the  kingdom.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
if  we  did  not  speak  so  much  about 
poverty,  but  rather  about  the  dedicated 
use  of  created  things  in  a  Christ-like 
way. 

Concerning  community  life  Father 
Orsy  says: 

A  community  of  consecrated  persons 
must  consider  .  .  .  what  the  right  balance 
should  be  in  its  relationship  with  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  community. 
The  greater  the  impact  of  grace  in  the 
community,  and  the  closer  its  union  with 
God,  the  less  enclosure  it  will  need;  the 
less  the  community  is  rooted  in  union 
with  God,  the  stricter  the  enclosure  will 
have  to  be.  It  should  be  remarked  also 
that  the  happier  the  community,  the 
fewer  the  restrictions  needed,  because 


the  internal  happiness  will  anchor  every 
person  to  the  community,  and  will  call 
him  back  when  he  is  away  from  it.  But 
it  will  take  a  multiplicity  of  rules  to 
keep  an  unhappy  community  together, 
since  all  natural  (and  even  supernatural) 
forces  will  pull  individuals  away  from  it. 
The  entire  book,  as  I  said,  is  quotable. 
It  is  highly  recommended. 

CONTRACEPTION,  DIVORCE,  ARORTION, 

Three   statements   by   the  Canadian 
Catholic  Conference  with  Discussion 
Outline  by  the  CCC  Family  Life  Bu- 
reau. Publication  Service  of  the  CCC, 
90  Parent  Avenue,  Ottawa  2. 
By  these  three  statements  our  Bishops 
have  made  a  general  contribution  to  three 
questions  which  are  of  particular  import- 
ance to  Canadians  today.  The  purpose  of 
the  booklet  is  to  promote  "study  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  more  general,  longer-range 
implications  of  the  Bishops'  three  state- 
ments, while  not  purporting  to  cover  all 
possible  angles."  As  such,  every  religious 
who  is  dealing  with  people  in  any  walk  of 
Canadian  life,  should  be  familiar  with  the 
booklet  and  its  contents.  Price:  $1.00 

mosaic,  A  modern  approach  to  marriage. 

The  Catholic  Centre,  1  Stewart  Street, 

Ottawa  2,  Canada. 
Mosaic  consists  of  a  most  attractively 
set-up  series  of  booklets  for  a  new  course 
in  preparation  for  marriage.  The  booklets, 
which  come  in  an  equally  attractive 
binder-cum-envelope,  treat  the  following 
topics:  communication;  psychology  of 
man  and  woman;  sex  and  sexuality;  deeper 
needs;  human  maturity;  establishing  a 
home;  celebrating  the  marriage;  parent- 
hood: a  position  of  trust;  the  couple  in 
their  community. 

The  set  contains,  also,  a  handbook  for 
the  organizer,  if  such  is  desired.  The  price 
is  $6.00  for  one  to  nine  complete  sets; 
$3.50  for  ten  or  more  mailed  to  one 
address.  We  would  like  to  see  information 
about  this  marriage  course  disseminated. 
People  engaged  in  adolescent  or  adult 
catechesis  should  find  it  most  valuable. 
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The  $teady  $ubscriber 


(Melody:  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket) 

How  dear  to  my  heart  i$  the  $teady  $ubscriber, 

Who  pay$  in  advance  the  Fir$t  of  each  year; 
Who  $end$  in  hi$  money  and  doe$  it  quite  gladly, 

And  ca$t$  round  the  office  a  halo  of  cheer. 
He  never  $ay$:  "$top  it,  I  cannot  afford  it." 

Nor,  "I'm  getting  more  paper$  now  than  I  read/7 
But  alway$:  "Send  it,  the  family  like$  it; 

In  fact,  we  all  find  it  the  thing  that  we  need." 
How  welcome  hi$  letter  when'er  it  come$  to  u$; 

How  it  make$  our  heart  throb,  how  it  make$  our 

eye$  dance! 

We  outwardly  thank  him,  we  inwardly  ble$$  him; 
The  $teady  $ub$criber  who  pay$  in  advance. 
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